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GENERAL EDUCATION: 
Where it stands today 


By CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 


ECAUSE “general education” is one of 
B the major post-World War II develop- 
ments in this country’s secondary schools 
(various forms of the movement are also 
known by such terms as “common learn- 
life adjustments,” 
and “core’’), it is the purpose of this article 
to sketch briefly: (a) the history of the move- 
ment, (b) six of its advantages, and (c) a half- 
dozen of the most commonly voiced criti- 
cisms of it. 


” 4 ” 


ings,” “unified studies, 


Its History 


A basic problem to which general educa- 
tion directs itself is the fact that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all pupils who enter 
high school fail to be graduated. Yet public 
schools are dedicated to the proposition 
that 12 years of education are essential for 
all citizens. Wise educators have long been 
disturbed by drop-outs, a primary cause 
of which is stated clearly in a recent year- 
book of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals: 

It never has been the nature of the schools to 
keep pace with social change. . . . In an era of 
momentous change, the problem becomes acute. . . . 
A major problem confronting educators in second- 
ary schools today is that of reworking the programs 
of these institutions make them truly 


functional in the lives of the student population.’ 
(Italics are mine.) 


so as to 


136th Yearbook of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, April 1952, p. 249 


This same yearbook contains an authori- 
tative survey of the ten most “significant 
trends in the content and organization of 
the junior-high curriculum.” The survey 
gives first billing to the correlation, the 
fusion of compatible subjects into a more 
meaningful educational experience for the 
pupils than has been the case heretofore. 
Some idea of the nature of this “reworking” 
of the secondary-school’s traditional pro- 
gram is indicated by this statement: 

In this (new) curriculum, the traditional subject 
fields are not discarded, but serve as a valuable 
adjunct in enabling the student to satisfy his own 


personal needs and interests. The effort of the 


school is directed toward vitalizing these subject 


areas... .* 


This promising idea of correlating and 
fusing traditionally separate subject dis- 
ciplines into a “general education” for the 
enrichment of the pupil's educational ex- 
perience actually had its origins several 
decades ago, when high-school “history” 
became the “social studies” with the apt in- 
tegration of compatible items of sociology, 
economics, geography, political science, and 
current events.? Simultaneously there was 
a wise lessening of emphasis upon such con- 
ventional things as the memorization of a 

? Ibid. 

* This thesis is presented more fully in the early 


chapters of Faunce and Bossing, Developing the 
Core Curriculum, Prentice Hall, 1952. 
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plethora of dates and the moribund analysis 
of military battles. This healthy develop- 
ment of “history” into the “social studies” 
was a significant break with the traditional 
collegiate compartmentalization of subject 
matter and the petrification of academic 
courses of study. 

About 1935 a more advanced form of this 
weakening of strict departmentalization 
began to make its appearance in the United 
States at the secondary level in several 
separated locations. A few experimenting 
educators hit upon similar reworkings of 
the secondary-school’s program at nearly 
the same moment. The barriers between 
such compatible subjects as English and the 
social studies, for example, were pierced 
and even removed by their emphasis on 
correlating integrating previously 
separated content. 

Although preoccupation with World Wa 
II may well have held back the spread of 
this movement, a survey made by the United 
States Office of Education in 1949 revealed 


and 


the following aspects of its growth up to 
that time:* 


high 


schools having 500 or more pupils reported having 


1. Eleven per cent of the junior-senior 
a core curriculum. 

2. Twenty per cent of the junior high schools in 
the country with a registration of 500 or more 
pupils had a core curriculum 

3. Thirty-six per cent of all the core programs 
reported were in the 7th grade; go per cent in the 
8th grade; 20 per cent in the oth grade; and only 
14 per cent in the 1oth, 11th, 12th, and ungraded 
classes. (These figures strongly suggest that the core 
program has especial application to the widely 
“neglected area” of junior-high-school-age pupils.) 

4. Seventy-three per cent of the core courses 
which were reported combined English with the 


social studies. 


In November of annotated 
“The Secondary 
was issued by the United States 
Office of Education. It contained the titles 


1952, an 
bibliography, Core in 


Schools,” 


*Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in Public 
Highschools, U. S. Office of Education, 1950, as 
quoted by Ralph W. Tyler in the NEA Journal, 
Dec. 1953, p. 563. 


CLEARING 


Hous! 


of over 100 published items concerned with 
the general-education movement. Also in 
1952 it was reported as the result of several 
that high-school administrators 
were indicating a “lively interest in core 
programs and plans for their continued 
development.”* For several years now the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards has included a section on “The 
Core Program” in the evaluative criteria 
against which its member secondary schools 
are judged. 

Still further evidence that this general- 
education method of “reworking the pro- 


studies 


grams” of our secondary schools is an 
accelerating movement is found in the 
October 1953 issue (p. 7) of School Life, 
in which an analysis of the core-program 
offerings at 85 teacher-training universities 
and colleges (selected at random) in their 
summer sessions of 1953 reveals these three 
significant facts: 

1. Thirty of these 85 institutions (over one-third) 
offered a total of 46 courses in core or emphasized 
the core program in their catalogue announcements. 

2. These go institutions were located in 21 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

3. Half of the go institutions which stressed the 
core program for teachers’ summer study were in 
states which in 1949 had reported 10 or fewer high 
schools with a core program. 


It would appear from the preceding 
evidence that the general-education move- 
ment at the secondary level has outgrown 
its infancy and is at least and at last begin- 
ing to come of age. 


Six Advantages 


A major characteristic of the general- 
program is the fact that one 
teacher has the same group of pupils for 
at least two consecutive class periods. 
Thus, whether or not the general-education 
teacher is also the homeroom teacher, gen- 
eral education readily provides a sort of 


education 


* Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum Development, 
Problems and Practices, U. 8. Office of Education, 
1952, Pp. 9-15, as quoted by Ralph W. Tyler in the 
NEA Journal, Dec. 1953 p. 564. 
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transitional “home port” for the new 
entrant during the first years of his second- 
ary education. No longer is he immediately 
jumped from the grammar-school system, 
in which he has one teacher all day who 
teaches practically every subject, to the high- 
school organization, which gives him a 
different teacher for every fifty-minute 
period and as many as 10 different teachers 
a week. 

This double period leads very naturally 
to a second and concomitant advantage, 
namely, that having fewer pupils per day 
allows the teacher to know each youngster 
more thoroughly and intimately than has 
previously been possible. Guidance of the 
individual pupil may now enter the class- 
room to a greater extent than before. The 
understanding teacher can promote new 
heights of pupil-teacher rapport. 

It all adds up to a new emphasis on the 
adjustment of the individual pupil to his 
several communities of school, family, local 
area, state, nation, and world. General edu- 
cation has a keen eye toward selecting those 
items of skill, attitude, and understanding 
that will best meet the needs of the young 
person. 

The situation encourages a greater degree 
of pupil-teacher planning*—an apprentice- 
ship in creative, democratic procedures— 
than has been customary in the traditional 
subject-specialist classes, where there is a 
completely mandated course of study to be 
covered in too little time. General educa- 
tion’s resource units are thought of not so 
much as being prescriptive, but rather as 
being helpful and suggestive to the teacher 
for his work with his class. 

A fourth advantage of general education 
is perhaps the most obvious of all. Even the 
most traditional of teachers concede the 
desirability of coordinating history, for 
example, with literature for the mutual 
enrichment of both. Correlation of The 


*See Carlos de Zafra, Jr., “Three Steps to Pupil- 
Teacher Planning.” The Clearing House, April 1951, 


PP- 451-54- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


General education under its various 
special names in secondary schools is 
considered by some educators to be a 
means of salvation for the public-school 
program, and by others to be an un- 
speakable degradation of academic 
standards. Mr. de Zafra, who is coordi- 
nator of general education in Charlotte 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., and a 
CLEARING House associate editor, tells 
how the program has grown, and analy- 
zes six of its chief advantages and six 
criticisms leveled against it. 





Tale of Two Cities with the study of the 
French Revolution is often cited as a case 
in point. Integration of Random House's 
relatively new but well-known “Landmark 
Series” of books with American history at 
the 8th-grade level is another case in point. 
How much more efficient and effective does 
correlation become when a single teac rer is 
allowed to integrate the contents of both 
the English and the social-studies classes! 
A fifth advantage of general education is 
the fact that, according to the best thinking 
of those in the field, units of classroom work 
are stated in terms of problems to be solved. 
These problems, when not actually formu- 
lated by the pupils themselves, are at least 
stated from the pupils’ point of view, not 
the college professor's. Since an appalling 
percentage of the conventional facts of 
separate subjects are forgotten within a 
discouragingly short time, the ideal curric- 
ulum would seem to be a series of se- 
quential problems focused upon the devel- 
opment of the pupil’s skills, attitude, and 
understanding from the point at which we 
find him, and not primarily upon the com- 
plete mastery of an abstract subject per se. 
The theory is this: When you and I have 
a problem to solve in our own lives, we 
bring to bear upon the solution of that 
problem all knowledge and understanding 
that seem helpful and pertinent, regardless 
of the subject-discipline category from 
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which we take them. Since we use skills, 
attitudes, and understanding this way, why 
not learn them in a similar manner—which 
means cutting across the artificial, college- 
derived partitions between compatible 
subjects? Dewey's theory that pupils learn 
by doing, that they learn best by solving 
problems that are meaningful to them, 
stands straight and clear, and is as appli- 
cable to academic subjects as it is to the 
vocational and manipulative areas of the 
curriculum. 

This fifth argument in favor of general 
education has even worked its telling way 
into the humor columns, first of the NEA 
Journal and then, by reprint, of Coronet: 

After writing a story in connection with social 
science, my pupils objected: “We haven't had an 
English lesson today.” After I pointed out that in 
writing the story, they had had English, social 
studies, and spelling, one boy muttered, “That's the 


way they fool you. They teach you and you don't 
know it!"" 


A sixth advantage of general education 
is that it provides a partial answer to the 
complaint by parents and thoughtful school 
people that the individual pupil's welfare 
has too often been lost sight of in the 
strictly departmentalized organization of 
secondary schools. 

One manifestation of this miscarriage of 
educational machinery has been the matter 
of homework assignments, with the teacher 
of one subject having no knowledge of the 
quantity of assignments being given by the 
teachers of other subjects. The result is 
that for days at a time a pupil may have 
relatively light assignments, and then all 
at once each teacher begins to “lay it on,” 
feeling perfectly justified in doing so. 

These erratic and inconsiderate demands 
upon a pupil who, after all, has an im- 
portant life outside the school, are not con- 
ducive either to the pupil’s best develop- 
ment as a person or to his performance as 
a student. By combining at least two of our 
traditional subjects, general education is a 


* Anecdote by Margaret Shutt. 
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step toward achieving for the pupil a more 
equitable and sensible assignment load. 


Six Criticisms 


In the interest of clarification, I should 
like to divide these six most-often-heard 
criticisms into two groups: A—those which 
are directed against certain aspects associ- 
ated with general education but which, 
upon analysis, are not primarily against 
general education itself, and B—those which 
are directed squarely against general edu- 
cation and which deserve direct answers, if 
there be any. 


(Group A) 


Some high-school teachers object to teach- 
ing general-education classes because the 
pupils are usually of junior-high-school age. 
In some cases, this attitude represents a 
genuine dislike of boys and girls in the 
early adolescent years; in others it repre- 
sents the financial premium placed by some 
school systems on teaching the upper 
grades; and in still others it is simply a 
matter of the supposed prestige that comes 
from teaching older pupils. Whatever the 
exact motive, the objection is primarily 
against the age and nature of the pupils, 
and not against the program itself. 

A second criticism on the part of many 
teachers is against the extreme “core” pro- 
grams as supposedly practiced in some 
schools. To pupils of these 
schools appear to be allowed to pursue 


outsiders, 


any ephemeral concern of the moment, 
with the programs so extremely “pupil 
centered” that solid accomplishment would 
seem to be a standard of the past. 

While this criticism of some extreme pro- 
grams may, in fact, be justified, it certainly 
does not apply to the great majority of 
“fusion” programs that we have in mind 
throughout this article. This criticism is too 
often directed against some hypothetical 
bogey man into which it is feared any devia- 
tion from the traditional might develop, 
and not against any specific program. This 
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particular criticism would seem to be about 
as valid as is the refusal to learn how to 
drive an automobile because some people 
get killed in them. 

A third criticism, sometimes expressed 
as “I just don’t like general education,” 
becomes, upon analysis, simply an expres- 
sion of the insecurity which any teacher 
naturally feels when teaching something 
new. Since a double period is involved, 
that feeling of insecurity is probably twice 
as great as it would be for any single-period 
class. Undoubtedly, the first year of teach- 
ing general education is confusing for the 
teacher, especially if there has been no ade- 
quate preparation for the new assignment. 

A huge change is involved for the typical 
high-school teacher. He must become fa- 
miliar with the content of another subject 
area and develop points of integration be- 
tween the two fields. He must also cultivate 
an approach to teaching which stresses 
pupil development and the cultivation of 
usable skills rather than mastery of each 
little detail of factual information, whether 
it is meaningful to the pupil or not. 

This initial and natural feeling of inse- 
curity tends to disappear, of course, as one 
becomes more accustomed to general edu- 
cation during the second and third years of 
teaching it. 

Now for the fourth criticism, which is all 
too prevalent and is often justified, namely, 
that there is a lack of proper orientation 
and preparation for the teacher charged 
with the responsibility of handling a gen- 
eral-education class. For those general-edu- 
cation classes which are a combination of 
English and social studies, the ideal teacher 
would seem to need these requirements: (1) 
He has predilections for and not against 
younger adolescents and the general-edu- 
cation program; (2) he has specialized in 
both English and the social studies; and (3) 
he is thoroughly acquainted with at least 
the fundamentals of the modern guidance 
program. 

Just as there is a priority today on re- 
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cruiting likely candidates for school teach- 
ing in general, so there needs to be a 
planned campaign for recruiting likely 
junior-high-school general-education teach- 
ers in particular. Many a fine subject-spe- 
cialist teacher makes a poor, or at least dis- 
satisfied, general-education teacher through 
no fault of his own. In my judgment he 
should not, either for his own good, the 
good of the general-education movement, or 
for the good of instruction in the upper 
grades, be made to teach general-education 
classes against his protests. If the general- 
education movement should fail, the fault, 
I believe, will lie not so much in the gen- 
eral-education program itself as in the diffi- 
culty of finding capable teachers compatible 
with it. 

Only teachers who understand and who 
believe in the underlying philosophy of 
general education should be asked to teach 
such courses. Of 29 teachers who had ex- 
pressed at least a willingness to take such 
classes in the Rochester, N Y., schools in 
September of 1950, only g indicated a 
preference on an unsigned questionnaire 
at the end of the year to be excused from 
their general-education responsibilities. 

For those school systems which would 
like to introduce general education in a few 
classes with present teachers on an experi- 
mental basis, I strongly advocate that so- 
cial-studies teachers, for example, be given 
a straight English class and that English 
teachers be given a straight social-studies 
class at the same grade level as the pro- 
posed general-education class for one or two 
years before they receive general-education 
assignments. Thus, integration of the usa- 
ble items in each subject's content will 
more readily take place within the teacher's 
mind before he is asked to have it take 
place within his classroom and in the edu- 
cational experience of his pupils. 


(Group B) 


There remain two criticisms which must 
be met head on. 
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The first lies in the fact that however 
adequately and carefully general-education 
teachers are prepared and/or selected, gen- 
eral-education classes are themselves un- 
usually demanding. 

The best answer to this criticism would 
seem to be the granting of an extra free 
period during at least the first year of core 
teaching to help the beginner organize and 
integrate his many scattered materials and 
plan his more far-flung class procedures. 
It is reassuring to know that after the first 
or second year, when they have become 
familiar with core procedures and ma- 
terials, some teachers report that it is actu- 
ally less tiring to have the same group of 
pupils for a double period than it is to go 
through the overhead of keeping two sepa- 
rate classes organized and operating. Fur- 
thermore, once they accept the more human 
approach of trying to promote the pupil's 
personal development and competence 


rather than merely his knowledge, some 
teachers find a greater satisfaction in this 
type of teaching than they knew in their 


more traditional classes. 

A second major criticism of general edu- 
cation is that it calls for a lowering of the 
standards of good scholarship. 

General education does say that “scholar- 
ship for the sake of scholarship” is unrealis- 
tic and drives young people away from 
school, but it also places a great premium 
both on relating the findings of scholarship 
to the daily lives of each pupil and on de- 
veloping the pupil's skill to ferret out perti- 
nent facts for himself. General education 
believes that instead of pupils being con- 
scripted to serve scholarship, scholarship 
should be pressed into serving the best 
development and adjustment of the pu- 
pils. 

For example, even the most traditional 
teacher of a year’s course in the history of 
the world must admit that the facts studied 
are necessarily selected facts. General edu- 
cation merely insists that the facts selected 
be the ones most pertinent to the pupil. 


The Crearinc House 


To be specific. In a study of the Spanish 
colonies in America, general education puts 
less emphasis on the academic story per se 
than does a straight social-studies class, but 
it puts a greater emphasis upon the influ- 
ences that these Spanish colonists have had 
on our lives today—i.e., the introduction to 
North America of such things as citrus 
fruits, olive orchards, horses, carnations, 
vineyards, the Catholic religion, some of 
our geographical place names, a particular 
style of architecture, and words such as 
“cafeteria.” 

By reading at the same time appropriate 
historical fiction with a colonial-Spanish 
background, the modern pupil not only 
identifies himself with a large historical 
movement, but he also comes to appreciate 
vividly and personally the cumulative con- 
tributions of the past to his everyday 
American present. 

When critics such as Dr. Arthur E. 
Bestor of the University of Illinois decry 
the weakening of “‘all scholarly disciplines” 
in our secondary schools, they simply betray 
a patent unfamiliarity with the nature of 
the pupils in everyday classrooms. These 
critics cannot make scholars in the classical 
tradition out of today’s pupils simply by 
fiat. One of the main troubles with our high 
schools is that too many of them still dole 
out pretty much the same bill of fare they 
did 75 years ago—one with emphasis on 
preparation for college for pupils who are 
not going to college. Such critics would, in 
my judgment, merely compound our prob- 
lems by returning to the very things that 
haven't worked. 

These critics would seem to be on solid 
ground only if they mean that more of 
our secondary schools should organize 
their students into homogeneous classroom 
groups so that each pupil, especially the 
potential leaders of society and those who 
are college-bound, is required more fully 
to live up to the limits of his capacity. Even 
so, I would refer such critics to a recent 
survey of several significant studies which 
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compare the educational progress of stu- 
dents in core programs with matched stu- 
dents in traditional subject courses both “in 
the schools and also . . . in college.” The con- 
clusion of this survey states, “These evalua- 
tion studies indicate that pupils in the 
core are making somewhat more educa- 
tional progress than those in conventional 
courses. . . .’"* (Italics are mine.) 


*Ralph W. Tyler, “The Core Curriculum. NEA 
Journal, Dec. 1953, p. 564. 


Jrichs off 

By TED 

MATH SHORT CUT—When adding 
unlike fractions in which both numerators 


have the figure “1"" asin 4 X Wor yx\% 
you may get your answer quickly by (1) add- 


ing both denominators for the new numer- 


ator; and (2) multiplying both denominators 
for the new denominator. Try it! 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES—In discuss- 
ing controversial subjects, I write a state- 
ment on the board such as: “At present it’s 
impossible for Negroes or persons of Ori- 
ental extraction to buy houses in the resi- 
dential section of this city. Are such restric- 
tions based on race prejudice? Or are they 
just ‘good sense’?” I then divide the class 
into small groups (buzz sessions) and give 
half of them the task of thinking of reasons 
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Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to Tue 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Conclusion 


There are far too many people working 
hard to improve general education for any- 
one to claim that it is yet a panacea for the 
curricular problems which currently beset 
us. However, it does seem to have sufficient 
merit, both present and potential, to de- 
serve our sympathetic and creative efforts. 
General education is unquestionably one of 
the most promising developments in the 
secondary schools today. 


the Jraade + : 
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indicating prejudice and half the task of 
thinking of reasons indicating “good sense.” 

After ten minutes the class is convened 
and each group reports; statements are writ- 
ten on the board. Then the meeting is 
thrown open for general discussion. I seldom 
find it necessary to comment on the discus- 
sion since students are able to isolate and 
evaluate the arguments commonly put 
forth by the opposing camps. At the end of 
the period I summarize the discussion and 
state what I think the sense of the meeting 
has been.—Henry Clay Lindgren, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 


LAUGH BOOKS-—AIl my biology classes 
make “laugh books’ consisting of 300-500 
pictures, cutouts, and paintings. The books 
are sent each holiday to the Veterans Hos- 
pital in Lyons, N.J.—H. Theodore Stubbs, 
Weehawken High School, Weehawken, N.]. 


PERMANENT BULLETIN BOARD— 
Another teacher gave me the idea of using 
enamel on the slate blackboard to outline 
a permanent bulletin board. Mine is done 
in bright colors with characters from the 
funny sheets. This prevents notices from 
sprawling all over the board.—Charles 
Swick, Saratoga High School, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 





26 Practical Answers to 


Questions in Our Minds 
ABOUT GUIDANCE 


By REED FULTON 


E READ ABOUT or experiment with 
Whites tical guidance and questions come 
to our minds. In these questions are our 
doubts, our hesitations, our misunderstand- 
ings. In the answers to such questions lie 
motivation, practical inspiration, the ways 
and means of taking the guidance concept 
and causing it actually to function in our 
specific school. 

Let's jump at once to these questions and 
consider at least one answer for each. These 
answers are not presented as final or exclu- 
sive. They are, however, practical in that 
they have all worked well under rather 
typical conditions. 


Is guidance more needed today then yes- 
terday? 

The keynote of today is change, the sym- 
bol is uncertainty. The child’s needs have 
become manifold. He must learn to face a 
thousand situations with greater versatility 
than has ever before been demanded of 
human beings. Youth would need to live 
many, many lives if wisdom could be gained 
only by direct experience. Vicarious experi- 
ence comes to his rescue in preparing the 
background necessary for the complicated 
living of today. From one angle guidance 
is vicarious experience. 

Within each child there lie certain po- 
tentialities. Neither guidance nor education 
can add to the God-given potentialities, 
but these two agents can help the child in 
his journey towards his maximum. Guid- 
ance seeks to reveal and release the native 
powers of the individual; education trains 
and adjusts those same powers. 


Practical guidance steps into a school and 
says: ‘Friends, we've becomé so busy dis- 
tributing facts and skills, we've allowed 
our minds to wander from our real obliga- 
tion. We need to refocus our powers on 
human engineering, and the guidance view- 
point can help us do so.” 

There can be no fixity to guidance. It 
must be fluid to meet the demands of life. 
Its purpose must grow out of contemporary 
civilization. Its methods must be construc- 
tively practical. Its result must be measured 
in terms of individual as well as of social 
ideals. 


What is the goal of guidance? 

Through practical guidance there is de- 
veloped and released within the child the 
power to see clearly, to think creatively, and 
to act courageously. Do you need any 
broader objective than that? Well, to be 
quite truthful, definitions aren’t extremely 
helpful. Forget the word guidance. 
Wipe it from all educational memory, and 
still the thoughtful teacher or the creative 
administrator will do all the wise things 
which guidance does suggest. 


What part does the principal play? 

Practical guidance in most schools will 
focus in the mind of the principal irrespec- 
tive of the procedure. In that same mind 
will move all other matters which affect the 
school. And this is well, for guidance needs 
perspective. Some one person must center 
that perspective no matter how many per- 
sons may contribute to close-up views of 
divisions of the field. But don’t get the 
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idea that guidance rests with the principal. 
Guidance can’t rest with the principal any 
more than can the process of instruction 
rest with him. Yet for successful progress 
there must be someone who acknowledges 
the initial and final responsibility. 


Is there no ready-made guidance plan? 

We would not be typical Americans if 
we failed to ask for a plan all in readiness. 
Americans have been trained to expect the 
ready-made article, complete with simple 
instructions for installation. We are 
doomed to disappointment this time, for 
practical guidance is custom built. The 
models may be along the same general line, 
but each carries the mark of the individual 
school and the individual craftsman. 

The questions which follow are actual 
ones, voiced by students of guidance. The 
answers, like all answers in this field, are 
not intended as final, for vital factors of en- 
vironment and personality must determine 
the application of any idea. 


How is guidance best administered in a 
high school of two hundred or fewer? 

In any school, guidance should come as 
a viewpoint influencing all school experi- 
ence. This means that every teacher is a 
contributor to the guidance service of the 
school. Not all will make equal contribu- 
tion, but that is likewise true in the instruc- 
tional process. The specialized services of 
the guidance program should not be al- 
lowed to overshadow this ali-inclusive view- 
point. 


How much special training is necessary 
for the supervision of a guidance program? 

No special training is needed to start such 
a program. Viewpoint and initiative are 
needed. The program itself becomes a 
laboratory. However, a background of prac- 
tical psychology, testing, and experience 
with youth is highly desirable. 


Should the pupil be aware that he is 
being offered guidance? 
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Is there advantage in not having the 
pupil aware that he is in a physics class? 
Yet commonsense tells us that factors may 
make the casual approach to specific guid- 
ance the wise one. 


By what rapid method can I come to 
understand vocational guidance? 

A thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of vocational guidance will come only 
through years of study. Such study will in- 
clude an understanding of youth, of occu- 
pational possibilities, and of the techniques 
for stimulating youth to wise action. 


How may labor union obstacles in con- 
nection with vocational courses be over- 
come? 

Understand thoroughly what you wish to 
accomplish and why these objectives are, 
in the long run, beneficial to all concerned. 
Draw key men of your community one by 
one into your planning by presenting the 
fundamental problem and asking for their 
aid in solving it. By all means include labor 
leaders. Lay careful groundwork with indi- 
viduals before you have a group conference 
for decisions. 


Does our part in guidance cease when the 
child leaves school? 


Our responsibility is to society. As the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Fulton undertakes to clear the 
atmosphere of some of our “doubts, 
hesitations, and misunderstandings” 
concerning guidance. In fact, he takes 
twenty-six questions that are most 
likely to rise in the minds of school 
people at one time or another, and 
offers terse answers to them all. These 
answers are practical in the sense that 
they have “all worked well in rather 
— conditions” in Mr. Fulton's 
school and others. He is principal of 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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most highly organized instrument of so- 
ciety, the schools must modify or extend 
their practices in the light of the life needs 
of the individual. A community can also 
awaken to its obligation to carry on guid- 
ance. 


What are my obligations toward guid- 
ance as a classroom teacher? 

The classroom teacher has a three-fold 
responsibility from the viewpoint of prac- 
tical guidance: to repoint the curriculum, 
to focus all classroom activities toward pur- 
posefulness and self-control, to signal to 
specialists when need arises. 


Should vocational guidance be given on 
the ninth-grade level or later? 

Attitudes and habits of success should be 
a part of all school experience. A cultural 
understanding of many occupational fields 
should come before the senior year. More 
practical phases of job getting and holding 
are appreciated by the students in the senior 
year. 


How can the vocational counselor keep 
up to date? 

Counselors need far more realistic contact 
with the world than ordinarily develops. 
Systematic industrial trips, experience in 
placement work, and regular follow-up of 
graduates are methods of counselor educa- 
tion that are pursued in some school sys- 
tems. 


Is the following experiment a good ap- 
proach to vocational guidance? Seniors are 
required to work downtown for two hours 
each day in some business house or shop in 
which they are interested. They receive one 
credit rather than pay. The town is rela- 
tively small and the personal gain of the 
pupils seems to vary greatly. 

With all factors ideally controlled, such 
experience would be invaluable. If each 
pupil has a purposeful and self-governing 
attitude, if each business man knows what 
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to expect and what not to expect, if the 
school has the time and the wisdom to 
integrate this experience with the other 
phases of the school work, reasonable suc- 
cess will follow. Without much preparation 
with pupils and business men, this plan 
will wear itself out rapidly, even though 
welcomed with enthusiasm. In a community 
where there is unemployment, the plan is 
questionable. A plan for post-graduate vo- 
cational experience might be developed 
through cooperation with the various local 
unions. 


Should guidance be given as part of the 
subject matter of various courses? 

To begin with it is recommended that 
most group guidance be offered as a closely 
integrated part of various courses. It seems 
wise to turn the efforts of the instruc- 
tional process towards the objectives desig- 
nated by good guidance. The curriculum 
needs the levening influence of practical 
guidance. 


Do average pupils need guidance? 

Every child needs the personal stimula- 
tion provoked by wisely administered guid- 
ance. 


As principai, how can I best handle teach- 
ers who have had more experience than I 
but who have missed the viewpoint of guid- 
ance? 

An adequate answer to this question in- 
volves the entire scope of human relation- 
ships. When you have learned how to stimu- 
late the individual to wise introspection 
and to subsequent self-guidance, you will 
be on the way. Remember that your own 
concept may not be entirely correct. Move 
slowly. 


At what age level is guidance most 
needed? 


Ideally, guidance so integrates with the 
development of the child that need does not 
bulge forth at any special age. Realistically, 
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however, the adolescent calls for pro- 
nounced attention. Unless unusual balance 
has been achieved by the individual, the 
most trying time is in the sixteenth or 


seventeenth year. Having completed the 


period of rapid growth, the youth is 
prompted by nature to separate from pa- 
rental influence. The prolongation of de- 
pendency prevents certain natural, though 
dire, compulsions which should become 
operative at this age. The resulting con- 
fusion increases our students’ need for guid- 
ance. 


Can one give reliable information to 
several hundred students even if he gives 
full time to guidance work? 

The reliable information needed as a 
background for self-guidance should be or- 
ganized and administered as an integral 
part of existing courses. The counselor's 
first move should be toward harnessing the 
forces already in the school. When this 
process is moving forward under its own 
momentum, the counselor may begin sys- 
tematic conferences with various individ- 
uals. 


Is not the greatest problem that of 
teacher guidance? 

At least two fears keep some teachers out 
of line: the fear of additional work, and the 
fear of something new. When these teachers 
see that their normal efforts will become 
more fruitful because the will to learn will 
be increased, and when they realize that 
guidance is new in name only, their fears 
will diminish. 


What is a good program for procedure 
in a high school? 

Recommended steps: 

1. Spend a year developing skill in edu- 
cational guidance on the part of the faculty. 
Develop material for an educational guid- 
ance manual as a classroom project. This 
year’s work should show results in the area 
where the public normally expects the 
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school to function. There will be no com- 
plaint about a new fad. 

2. Experiment slowly with the develop- 
ment of group lessons on attitudes. Have 
these lessons created in existing classes and 
administered with student leadership on a 
cooperative basis. Try the student forum 
idea, the traveling panels, the presidents’ 
forum. Emphasize the idea that teachers 
and pupils work together to make a good 
school better. Remember that teachers must 
not abdicate in any degree. 

3. In the second year begin the develop- 
ment of a manual for vocational guidance, 
dealing principally with unskilled occupa- 
tions. Your group guidance will have 
touched upon social-civic guidance and lei- 
sure-time guidance. Try working out a pro- 
gram for social guidance. 


How can we utilize better the guidance 
data we have in our files? 

The use of data depends upon placing it 
in the hands of teachers concerned and in 
training the teachers to use it wisely and 
thoroughly. 


Should a specialist handle guidance in 
the school? 

The specialist is invaluable as a director 
or organizer and for unusual cases, but 
should never be looked upon as “the guid- 
ance program.” 


How can guidance be applied in a rural 
district? 

Practical guidance places its chief hope 
in a viewpoint to be held by each teacher. 
Consequently it is as adaptable to the rural 
as to the urban school. 


What does guidance do with discipline 
problems? 

Practical guidance relies upon the de- 
velopment of a purposeful attitude and of 
self-control; it centers attention upon indi- . 
vidual activity (behavior). Consequently 
discipline problems tend to reduce rapidly. 
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Denver sells new 
program to teachers 


Curriculum Improvement 


By 
JERRY E. REED 


FTER LOOKING over a copy of Denver's 
A new Program in English; A Guide for 
Teaching the Language Arts, Kindergarten 
Through Grade Twelve, one educator said, 
“This is a good start; now the real job be- 
gins!” 

By this statement he emphasized that cur- 
riculum improvement is not effected solely 
by the publication of a program or teachers’ 
guide. Rather, the effort which goes into 
the writing of such a program is of little 
value unless the program is introduced and 
interpreted to teachers in a manner which 
incites most of them to try it in their class- 
rooms. 

Denver's new program was designed to 
pull together several publications on special 
phases of teaching English and to provide 
continuity over the thirteen-year period in 
which most students are in school. Because 
of its comprehensiveness, the program is 
necessarily large and detailed. Although the 
statement of philosophy was developed in 
accordance with suggestions from teachers 
and reflects personal philosophies of most 
Denver public-school instructors, there still 
remain many teachers who disagree with 
one or more of the salient points of the 
philosophy of the program. In addition, 
effective use of the new program involves 
a change in teaching methods for many 
teachers. Consequently, the problem faced 
by administrators was, “How can we point 
out the values of the program and show 
teachers how to use the guide effectively 

*A description of this program and how it was 
produced may be found in “Unified English Pro- 


gram for Denver,” by Jerry E. Reed, The Clearing 
House, Sept. 1953, pp. 10-12. 


without running the risk of having teachers 
feel that the program is being imposed 
upon them by the administration?” 

Denver public schools have a large num- 
ber of committees to provide for teacher 
participation in policy-making decisions. 
Several curriculum committees cooperated 
in the development of the program. Com- 
mittees on instruction and articulation 
committees took major responsibility for 
introduction of the program. 

Teachers from all public schools and all 
levels are represented on committees on in- 
struction, the major function of which is to 
recommend instructional programs and 
policies. These committees approved the 
program and the plans for its introduction. 

Articulation committees function in five 
areas of Denver to effect policies in and to 
deal with problems unique to a certain 
area. All levels of instruction are repre- 
sented in each of the five area committees. 

The actual introduction of the program 
began with the articulation committees 
after plans were approved by the commit- 
tees on instruction. All teachers in each of 
the five districts heard a general presenta- 
tion of the program given by Bertha Hand- 
lan Campbell, a consultant who worked 
very closely with curriculum committees 
and writers during the development of the 
guide. This initial overview stressed the 
philosophy behind the program, the way it 
was developed, the contents of the guide, 
and implications and suggestions for teach- 
ing English in all classes. 

Each district then held a series of supple- 
mentary meetings to consider specific values 
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and uses of the guide at particular levels. 
These meetings provided for teachers on 
one level of instruction to meet with teach- 
ers of another level to strengthen the idea 
of continuity in the teaching of English. 

Thus, within each district, kindergarten 
and first-grade teachers met together, and 
teachers of grades two to five, six to eight, 
and nine to twelve met in separate groups, 
with a member of one of the English cur- 
riculum committees acting as resource 
leader. 

Although many teachers found these 
meetings helpful, some from a few schools 
felt that they were of little value. Part of 
this feeling could be attributed to seeming 
repetition due to the well-planned meetings 
which certain schools requested be held 
before the general introduction of the 
guide. 

Frequent reports on the new program 
were made in Instruction News, a news- 
paper published monthly during the school 
year by the Department of Instruction. 

During the second semester of the school 
year 1952-1953, an experiment was tried in 
connection with the introduction of the 
English program. Eight teachers, mem- 
bers of the Kindergarten Through Grade 
Twelve (K-12) English Committee, were 
released from classroom duties to work 
closely with teachers in each school and 
to help them know, understand, and use 
the new program. 

At the elementary level, four teachers 
worked as two teams. Each team, consisting 
of one teacher from the primary grades and 
one from the intermediate grades, was able 
to make one visit to each of the seventy-two 
elementary schools. Larger schools had up 
to a day and a half while a small school’s 
allotment of visiting time might be only 
half a day. 

At the junior-high-school level, two teach- 
ers were able to spend a full day each week 
for a three-month period in each school. 
Because of the large number of teachers of 
English in senior high schools, two teachers 
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spent at least two and sometimes three days 
weekly for three months in each building. 

In order to discharge their function, these 
eight teachers worked as resource persons 
in both individual and small-group confer- 
ences with teachers of English to discuss 
philosophy, methods, materials, and special 
problems connected with the program. 
They talked with entire faculties and with 
groups of teachers who did not have classes 
in English in order to point out the impli- 
cations of the guide for the total school 
program. In addition, these resource people 
were called upon frequently to do demon- 
stration teaching in order to illustrate 
methods which had been discussed. 

The work of these eight teachers was 
not unrelated. They worked together for a 
full week before visiting schools in order to 
present the program with as little contradic- 
tion as possible. In addition, these teachers 
conferred frequently to benefit from one 
another's experiences. 

Those teachers assigned to secondary 
schools worked very closely with coordina- 
tors. Each junior and senior high school 
has a permanently-assigned administrative 
official in charge of coordinating the in- 
structional program in that building. Be- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Reed reported on Denver's new 
unified — program for all grades 
(K-12) in the September 1953 issue. In 
submitting this companion article he 
wrote, “School administrators in Den- 
ver were well aware that merely produc- 
ing a teachers’ guide in any given cur- 
riculum area would not automatically 
insure curriculum improvement. As a 
result, with the publication of this pro- 
gram in English, administrators decided 
to experiment with a combination of 
methods for introducing the program 
to teachers.” Mr. Reed, who teaches 
English in Kepner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo., tells about the five- 
pronged drive to sell teachers the new 


program. 
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ginning in September 1953, these coordina- 
tors are responsible for assisting teachers to 
understand and to use the guide in order 
to get the new program into classrooms. 

Coordinators at the elementary level have 
similar responsibilities, but, because eight- 
een coordinators serve seventy-two ele- 
mentary schools, their work is confined to 
teachers who have not completed their 
three-year probationary period. All ele- 
mentary-school coordinators, however, offer 
continuing in-service assistance, orientation 
of new teachers, help with materials, and 
the like. In addition, those teachers who 
helped to develop and to introduce the 
program give aid to new teachers in the 
various schools to which they are assigned. 

In summary, the introduction to teachers 
of Denver's Program in English; A Guide 
for Teaching the Language Arts, Kinder- 
garten Through Grade Twelve was effected 
through the following steps: 


1. Committees on instruction approved plans for 
introducing the program. 

2. Articulation committees held meetings in each 
city area. 


Group Unit for Social Studies 


The social-studies classroom in a democracy should 
be the student's most realistic, practical experiment 
in democratic living, since the core of social studies 
is the promotion of ideals to make more worthy, 
responsible citizens. Recognizing that, in this chang- 
ing world, such democratic experience should be 
encouraged, the group-unit method serves as a 
satisfactory medium. Here is the method that is 
fully democratic, objective in scope, and flexible 
enough to be adaptable to many classroom situations 

The group-unit is an integral combination of the 
most democratic method of group instruction and 
the educational unit based on a specific amount of 
work covered during some designated time duration 
of variable length. This system of teaching is based 
on pupil-teacher planning and organization, with 
shared responsibility. It contrasts with the question- 
answer technique, rote-memory idea, and the one- 
book approach, which, even in this day and age, 
persist.—JAMES J]. HOGAN in The Social Studies. 
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3. Instruction News reported to all teachers the 
unique features of the program and plans for its 
introduction. 

4. Teachers from the K-i2 English committee 
worked in every school to help teachers use the 
guide. 

5. Coordinators offer continuing assistance and 
introduce program to new teachers. 


How well does such a method work in 
helping teachers to improve the curriculum? 
The answer can be found only by surveying 
the teaching corps in order to determine 
what per cent of English teachers now make 
a real attempt to improve their own teach- 
ing through use of the guide. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
guide offers no single method for teaching 
any of the English skills. Teachers must be 
receptive to suggestions, be ready to try 
them in the classroom, and be quick to 
modify practices which are not successful. 

The ultimate evaluation of the program 
and its introduction will be seen in the 
behavior of the students. If pupils can be 
interested in communicating to the point of 
demanding help in improving their skills, 
the program will be highly successful. 


Do You Know Your Text? 


If any science teacher were given a list of topics 
that a textbook for one of his courses might con- 
tain and were then asked to check those that it 
did contain, how correct would he be? Within the 
past three years in his graduate classes in science 
methods, the writer presented this problem to more 
than one hundred teachers. The responses averaged 
about sixty per cent correct. 

Every teacher checked topics that his book did 
not contain and failed to check those that it did 
contain. Hence it was clear that these teachers were 
not as familiar with their textbooks as they might 
have been. Thus, many reading assignments were 
given without the teachers being clearly aware of 
what the student was to read, or had read. 

As a result the student may not have had 
knowledge of subject matter that the teacher as- 
sumed he had, and may have had knowledge of 
which [the teacher] was not aware.—Grorce GreisEn 
MALLINSON in School Science and Mathematics. 





Areas of Student Authority: 


Why the Council Can’t 
RUN THE SCHOOL 


By 
WILLIAM S. STERNER 


AYBE STUDENTs in your school have 
been heard criticizing principal and 
faculty in this way: 

“Why can’t the student council force the 
principal to buy the hall lockers we need 
in our school?” “We can’t see why the 
faculty changed the rules for the honor roll 
without consulting us. Isn’t that a matter 
for the students to decide?” 

“Why shouldn't we punish students who 
break council rules?”’ “Our faculty insists on 
approving all nominees for officer positions 
in the student council. Don’t we have full 
say on such matters?” “Why should the 
principal tell us we can’t hire the dance 
band we wanted for the prom?” 

Whenever questions of this sort are raised 
by students, it becomes readily apparent 
that students do not fully comprehend the 
areas of their authority in the school. It may 
have been explained to them sometime that 
students, and their elected representatives, 
do not have unlimited authority to legislate 
on all matters in any way that they please. 
However, the concept of student self-govern- 
ment is still with us and it manifests itself 
in many ways. 

Today thinking adults and responsible 
students realize that we no longer subscribe 
to the theory that students can run the 
school without any direction, supervision, 
or help from the faculty and administration 
of that school. Even if the principal wished 
to delegate unconditionally any or all areas 
of responsibility, he could not do so legally 
or morally. He is responsible to his supe- 
riors for everything that goes on in his 


school. Furthermore, it would be undesir- 
able educationally for the principal to re- 
linquish final authority in all matters to 
students who are in school primarily to 
learn to be better citizens. He has the re- 
sponsibility of providing needed direction 
for this learning process. 

The principal may, however, experiment- 
ally allow students to make certain decisions 
with the full realization on the part of all 
concerned that he may have to veto acts of 
the student council that he considers detri- 
mental to the best interests of the school. 
The student council has partial or sole 
jurisdiction over certain activities only be- 
cause the principal delegates such powers to 
the council. 

Students must realize that adults live in 
a world which places many restrictions on 
them. Our Federal Government does not 
have unlimited authority. The Congress of 
the United States of America has power to 
levy taxes, but all bills for raising revenue 
must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and when finally passed by both 
houses, they must be signed by the Presi- 
dent. Congress may not levy a duty on 
articles exported from any state. A state may 
not coin money or enter into any treaty or 
alliance with another state. By and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the Presi- 
dent may make treaties provided two-thirds 
of the senators present concur. 

These and other restrictions are found in 
our Federal Constitution. One sign of our 
maturity is the ability to live graciously 
within the bounds of our country’s laws, 
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reasonable rules of health, and the limits of 
our pocketbook. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury it was thought by some teachers and 
principals that we could turn over to the 
students full authority for many matters. 
Frequently we hear people speak of student 
self-government; however, we must recog- 
nize that, in fact, we have in most schools a 
form of student participation in schoo! man- 
agement. 

Students have opportunities to practice 
good citizenship while they are still in 
school. They learn facts and attitudes about 
government in social-studies classes; the pro- 
gram of the student council allows them to 
practice many of the things learned in 
classes. Thus students may acquire desirable 
attitudes, such as a sense of law and order 
and intelligent respect for authority. As stu- 
dents mature they will increasingly assume 
self-direction. 

A few years ago, a set of standards was 
developed by Robert G. Vanderlip and was 
later published in yearbooks of the National 
Association of Student Councils. The first 
criterion is described as the “foundation 
upon which good student council operation 
is based.” This criterion states: “A good 
student council has clearly defined powers 
and responsibilities which it understands.” 

Some council constitutions indicate the 
source of powers of the student council. 
Others state, in a separate paragraph, that 
the principal has a veto power over actions 
of the council. Some councils operate under 
charters which are granted annually by the 
principal. However, it seems desirable to 
dignify the relationship between the prin- 
cipal and the council by formal recognition 
of it in the fundamental rules of the 
council. 

The written constitution of the student 
council should clearly define the powers 
delegated to the council by mutual agree- 
ment between students, faculty, and admin- 
istration. Some constitutions suggest areas 
of responsibility in broad general terms, but 
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the number of constitutions that prescribe 
long lists of specific powers seems to be in- 
creasing. In any event, it should be entirely 
clear to the students, either by statement in 
the constitution or by traditional practice, 
what the council may do and what it may 
not do. From time to time the provisions of 
the constitution will need to be explained to 
the student body. 

Realizing that our concept of student 
council today does not infer self govern- 
ment, we must recognize that there are some 
areas of authority over which the students 
may not legislate. They may not make de- 
cisions on matters which are required by 
law, which are prescribed by the local board 
of education, or which necessitate judg- 
ments of professionally educated personnel. 
In this area students, individually or col- 
lectively, may feel compelled to express 
opinions, but it must be entirely clear to 
them that they may not pass rules and regu- 
lations contrary to state laws or other higher 
authority. 

A few examples of these restrictions may 
help us to recognize areas on which pupils 
may not legislate. 

New Jersey law requires that each school 
hold two fire drills each month and that all 
students in high school must take American 
history for a period of two years. The New 
Jersey state board of education regulates 
certification of teachers. 

The local board of education makes deci- 
sions on such things as the hiring of teachers 
and principal, salaries to be paid, school 
holidays, location of the school building, 
and purchase of supplies and equipment. 
The faculty selects the textbooks to be pur- 
chased for particular courses and decides 
other matters requiring judgments based on 
professional training and experience. Teach- 
ers of individual subjects determine the 
kinds of assignments, provided the total 
amount of study meets state requirements. 

Even though restrictions may appear to 
be insurmountable, there are many things 
which students, faculty, and administration 
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decide cooperatively. By far the largest area 
of council authority is the one in which stu- 
dents and faculty work together on school 
and community projects. This obviously is 
the heart of the whole idea of student par- 
ticipation in school management. There 
must be mutual faith and respect between 
the faculty and the students. 

There are many examples of activities 
cooperatively planned and executed: safety 
campaigns, promotion of good school spirit, 
community service, civil defense, promotion 
of the care of school property, courtesy 
campaigns—just to name a few of these 
activities. The student council should have 
maximum contro] over its own funds, 
although such control should be guided by 
school policy and be subject to the princi- 
pal’s veto. In other words, the council 
should be able to designate the purpose for 
which the funds are spent but great care 
should be exercised in the bookkeeping and 
safeguarding of funds. Thus we can see that 
the control of council funds is a cooperative 
venture. 

In matters of discipline, students and 
faculty must work together to help students 
to gain increasingly the self control neces- 
sary in a democracy. The student council 
can assist by informing students of school 
rules. Orientation programs can be or- 
ganized by the council to acquaint new stu- 
dents with the school. Students can help 
their colleagues respect rules and regula- 
tions because it is the “thing to do” in that 
school. Handbooks can be revised periodi- 
cally with the help of the student council. 

However, negative aspects of discipline, 
such as police work and student courts, 
should be avoided by the student council in 
most schools. In the long run, the faculty 
and administration must enforce punish- 
ments even though a student group origi- 
nally imposed the penalty. 

If students have proved their competence 
in making decisions and carrying out proj- 
ects cooperatively with the faculty, the prin- 
cipal and faculty may delegate to the stu- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In one of the Problem Clinics at a 
recent conference of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of High School Councils, Dr. 
Sterner found that what was worrying 
many of the student delegates was the 
question of student-council aay 
Why couldn’t the council “force the 
principal” to do this, why did the fac- 
ulty change that without “consultin 
the council,” et cetera? This article ts 
based — the author's explanation to 
the students that the council movement 
today is based, not on the idea of stu- 
dent self-government, but upon the 
oom of student participation in 
school affairs. Dr. Sterner is assistant 


professor of education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 





dents certain areas over which students have 
almost complete authority, subject, of 
course, to the principal's veto. Obviously 
these decisions should be made only on 
matters of direct and sole concern to the 
students. Also, in the case of failure result- 
ing from students’ decisions, only students 
should suffer. In no case should failure of 
the project bring adverse criticism on the 
faculty, administration, school, or commu- 
nity. Students must be willing to recognize 
their own responsibility for the success or 
the failure of a particular activity. 

Examples of activities in this area of juris- 
diction are difficult to find because schools 
vary a great deal in practice. Then too, 
limitations under which students operate 
are prepared cooperatively with the local 
faculty and administration. In any event, 
students have the right to develop public 
opinion in the school favorable to the work 
of the council. 

Whenever the principal imposes a veto on 
legislation of the council, he should explain 
his position to the council. Thus, the stu- 
dents will be able to avoid a similar breach 
of contract at a later date. However, if 
students respect the limits of their authority, 
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they will not force the principal to use his 
right to veto acts of council. 

Students should have final. authority over 
the nomination and election of qualified 
persons as members or officers of the student 
council. Minimum qualifications for office 
should have been developed by joint action 
of students and faculty. Once determined, 
any student who meets the qualifications 
should be allowed to run for office. The 
choice of representatives by the students 
should be a right and responsibility of the 
students. In adult society we have few re- 
quirements for office; citizens must select 
the person they think will serve best. Why 
not give students ample opportunity to 
learn to make these decisions early in life? 

Other examples of council activities over 
which students take virtually sole responsi- 
bility may not apply in all schools. How- 
ever, a number of schools have allowed stu- 
dent groups to select the specific dance 
orchestra for a council dance. Very likely 
students are better qualified than the faculty 
to choose a dance band which the student 
dancers will like. Often student committees 
must abide by restrictions on the amount 
that may be paid for an orchestra, for how 
long it may be hired, and the form of the 
contract to be signed by students, band 
leader, sponsor, and principal. 
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In some schools, students are permitted 
to make decisions on the kinds of assembly 
programs, and the sort of decorations to be 
arranged for a particular dance. A few 
schools allow students to have considerable 
authority over the entire social program of 
the school, the system of awards for student 
participation in activities, or the planning 
of recreational and club activities. 

In all cases, students must make decisions 
within the limits of good school practice. 
The faculty should not abdicate its responsi- 
bilities in the civic life of the school, for 
students cannot learn to participate in dem- 
ocratic society by experiencing anarchy. 

Before students in a given school can hope 
to assume full responsibility for certain ac- 
tivities, they must prove to the satisfaction 
of the school’s faculty and administration 
that they, the students, can make wise de- 
cisions and carry out their plans with rea- 
sonable success. 

If the students have clearly demonstrated 
their ability to restrain themselves when 
matters are obviously not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the students, if they have shown 
their ability to work cooperatively on many 
projects with the faculty and administra- 
tion, it will not be long before students indi- 
vidually and collectively can and will be 
given considerable authority in many areas. 


Avoid ‘That Word “Laymen” as You Would Poison 


It is now fashionable in educational circles to refer 
to laymen and lay participation, and to have con- 
ferences, commissions, and authorities on the subject. 
Formerly, these good folks were parents, friends, 
patrons, taxpayers, citizens, mothers, fathers, aunts, 
uncles, and grandfathers. Now they are nothing but 
laymen. 

The three R’s, three C’s or the three X's will not 
be better or worse taught whether we have laymen 
or friends. But in that delicate and essential business 
of public relations, it can mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

Who wants to give advice as a layman? Who wants 
a layman’s advice? The very moment you label one 
a “layman,” you brand him as “a man not a member 


of a particular group, nor skilled in a particular 
pursuit.” (Funk and Wagnalls Dictionary) Why 
demote our friends? Why stigmatize those who 
supply us with the raw material of our trade? .. . 

When we consult with parents, friends, taxpayers, 
partners, we are sharing with equals. When we con- 
sult the layman we throw up a barrier which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, lessens the intimacy and 
may cause an irritation. 

Good public relations encourages the gathering 
of a host of friends. Schools and teachers can do it. 
They are doing it. But let's recognize them for what 
they are and call them “friends” (or partners, citi- 
zens, patrons, taxpayers, parents).—FRANK MEYER in 
Michigan Education Journal. 





ATOMIC AGE 


“The maladjusted 


children are legion” 


—OR COMIC AGE? 


By 
CHARLES A. TONSOR 


HYSICISTS HAVE called this the atomic 
pa They have pointed to the changes 
that that age will usher in and the demands 
it will make for trained personnel. But those 
on the firing line of elementary and second- 
ary education are not so sure about the 
atomic age for they see spreading over the 
country an education which exercises pow- 
erful controls over the minds and lives of 
young people—the Comic Age. For one 
young person interested in the atomic age, 
there are ten thousand or more interested 
in the comic age. 

This comic age is already showing some 
of its characteristics—crimes of violence 
committed by those of tender years, sadism, 
sex deviation. Pistol-packing mamma has 
yielded to pistol-packing baby. The infant 
can be found in the carriage with Junior's 
pistol. The house without a gun is a rare 
domicile. And how often have we read 
about Willie or Mary using papa’s pistol 
against papa or one of the kids! So great 
has been the increase in delinquency—over 
go per cent in less than a decade—that a 
committee of Congress will study it. In this 
increase we find one of the chief conse- 
quences of the comic age. 

Herbert Carroll in his book has decried 
the emphasis on psychotic behavior as the 
chief element in delinquency. He writes: 
“Psychotic children are very rare but neu- 
rotic children are numerous and malad- 
justed children are legion.” Why are they 
legion? Crime comics have created in the 
minds of children a world far different 


*Herbert Carroll, Mental Hygiene: The Dy 
namics of Adjustment. Prentice Hall, 1951, p. 13. 


from the world of reality. They tend to act 
out their drives within the realm of the 
world of comics. Those who live in the 
realm of reality are compelled to thwart 
their desires and so maladjustment begins. 

If we can break up the world of irra- 
tional action, torture, sadism, violence, 
murder, pistoi-toting, and knife-plunging 
of the comics, glamor without work, we can 
adjust these young people perhaps in part. 
Being realists, though, we know that we 
shall inevitably be labeled “a rat,” “a 
squealer,” or “chicken.” The dichotomy be- 
tween the world of reality and the world of 
the comics and the pulp magazines is the 
basic cause of a large part of the behavior 
problems in high school and hence also of 
delinquency. 

Unless the school can break down that 
comic world and substitute an equally at- 
tractive real world, the young person at- 
tends school—or does he?—by compulsion. 
Often he organizes gangs and hang-outs to 
satisfy the drives he has accumulated in the 
dream world. To combat this feeling is no 
easy task in the secondary schools. A “hate 
school” complex has already been created 
due to the greater attractiveness of the 
comic age and the drives resulting there- 
from and the fact that school must thwart 
those drives. 

Add to this the fact that both parents 
tend to ignore the child as he grows up— 
often both of them working, often at such 
hours that there is no family life—and he 
more and more accepts the life of the street 
as freedom and school as restraint. The re- 
sult is a serious emotional imbalance, school 
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standing out clearly as an undesired and 
undesirable restraint. Here is the genesis 
of behavior problem children in school and 
delinquents out of school, since society also 
must thwart the desire of the young people 
to live in the comic age. 

What have we as school people to help 
us crack the hold of the comic age? 


1. Sound interpersonal relationships. 
Young people like to think that people 
have “some use” for them. Sometimes this 
comes from a chance remark, sometimes 
from analyzing difficulties for parents. 

A young lad pokes his head into my office 
every morning. He was the butt of com- 
rades’ jokes and some teachers were not too 
understanding. He was uncouth, dull, sick. 
An affliction resulting from a physical mal- 
formation was the cause. His parent had to 
be summoned frequently. I happened in 
one day when the parent was present to 
take the lad home. I said to the parent: 
“It isn’t fair to you or the boy to have to 
go through this procedure. Why don’t you 
do something about it? There is something 
wrong; he is not a bad boy, he is a sick 
boy.” 

The parent did something about it. The 
boy was granted some relief and now every 
morning he pokes his head into the door- 
way, waves his hand, says “Hello” and is 
gone. 

One of our girl students used to do the 
same because of a chance remark to a 
parent: “That girl isn’t bad. She hasn't 
learned that the real world is different from 
the world in the Street and Smith publica- 
tions.” Christmas brought an angel for my 
Christmas tree in the office, bought with 
money that the magazine publishers lost. 

2. Boys and girls want to belong to a 
group. The gang satisfies this instinct when 
no other avenues are open. Their elders 
join fraternal associations or unions or 
clubs. You will always find the unadjusted 
hanging out together—birds of a feather 
flock together and misery loves company. 
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When the extracurricular stoppage in New 
York city schools occurred and opportuni- 
ties for extracurricular activity were cur- 
tailed, secret societies stepped in to fill the 
void. Jackets, sweaters, hats indicate their 
desire to be of a group and they are proud 
to be in a group. They will join groups out 
of school if they cannot join a group in 
school, and unfortunately they bring what 
goes on in these outside groups into school 
with them. 

3. They want attention, the opportunity 
to “shine.” If they don’t get it in the course 
of school life, they will get it outside and 
then, in school, become the exhibitionists 
that try our souls. Remember from long 
ago, “Nobody loves me; I'm going out into 
the garden and eat worms.’’? 

4. They want action, achievement. They 
will make things that can be displayed and 
thrive on praise of them. If nothing is given 
them that they can do, the Devil will find 
work for their idle hands. 

5. They are “stick-in-the-muds.” Unless 
considerable work has been done upon 
them to prepare for it, they resist change. 
“Why can’t we have our teacher from last 
term?” “Why can’t we do the same as the 
other class does?”” Hence we must ration- 
alize all changes. 

6. They need a world of praise or sug- 
gestion. I stood behind a young man in an 
art class who was trying to draw the picture 
of a horse. His pencil went down in disgust: 
“I just can’t draw a horse.” “How about a 
jackass?” said I. He laughed, picked up his 
pencil and drew. He had seen pictures of 
the jackass in cartoons and he made the 
necessary changes to produce a horse—a 
fairly good horse. To my “That's a pretty 
good try,” he beamed. Some young people, 
unable to adjust themselves, have earned 
the parental “You're just no good” and 
have come to believe it. I have had students 
tell me “I know I’m no good.” A pat on 
the back gives them a lift. 


But how is the teacher to discover those 
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in need of adjustment and what the needs 
are? Few are the teachers who haven't 
solved some of these questions by them- 
selves. Teachers do still observe their stu- 
dents in action. Even a rough judgment 
helps to classify them—aggressive, show-off, 
quiet mouse, shirker, and so on. These are 
not scientific categories, it is true, but the 
grouping is a working procedure that makes 
attack on the problem of meeting the re- 
sults of the comic age much simpler. If you 
want to see what a grip that age has on the 
youngster, take the comic book that this 
boy has secreted among his school books 
away from him, or a copy of True Confes- 
sions from a girl! Teacher observations are 
sufficiently accurate to permit the teacher 
to adjust his relations with the student to 
meet the particular reconstructional needs 
of the individual. 

Sometimes this simple observation and 
classification will discover also the neurotic 
and the psychotic. The latter will not only 
resist remedial action but also friendly ad- 
vances. The language may be intemperate 
and the general attitude, “Let me alone.” 
Yet to leave him alone is the worst thing 
that could be done, and the teacher forcing 
himself on the individual would be equally 
bad. Only as the pupil discovers a friend 
in the individual teacher can progress be 
made and then, perhaps, not much. But 
once discovered, the psychotic is a subject 
for therapy by a specialist, and in this pro- 
cedure the teacher can help. 

If a teacher becomes really interested he 
may make informal use of certain objective 
tests. And if he gives such a test he should 
prepare the student beforehand, so that he 
wins his cooperation, and then should 
discuss it with him later so that the student 
gets the benefit of the findings. Three 
simple instruments of this sort are: 


1. The California Test of Personality. It 
screens children for self-adjustment and 
social adjustment, some 144 items being 
divided between these two fields. The test 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our many delinquents and malad- 
justed children, Dr. Tonsor believes, 
are so thoroughly in the grip of the 
comic books that they cannot function 
properly in the world of reality. The 
author, principal of Cleveland High 
School, Brooklyn 37, N. Y., suggests 
some techniques that he has found use- 
ful for ye the hold” of the 
comics on individual students. And he 
recommends three tests that teachers 
can use informally to get a better in- 
sight into the personality of pupils who 
seem to need attention. 





yields a profile which indicates the stu- 
dent's strength or weakness for twelve per- 
sonality traits.* 

2. The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale—an 
instrument for determining the friendship 
pattern of pupils. 

3. The Wishing Well. This consists of an 
inventory of wishes, 20 in each of 8 cate- 
gories.* These wishes give students an op- 
portunity to reveal their emotional needs 
through the choice of the wishes. The de- 
gree of need is indicated by the frequency 
with which certain wishes are checked in 
the various categories. 


Quotients and scores mean little or noth- 
ing to the student nor to parents, but the 
fact that children have definite things which 
are “musts” to them helps the teacher to 
understand what makes them tick and how 
to provide for a transition from the comic, 
shall we say, to the atomic age. Many a 
teacher learns later of the deep respect a 
student has for him although his recollec- 
tion of the student is dim or doesn't place 
him very high in the achievement scale. 

*Louis P. Thorpe, Willis W. Clarke, Ernest W 
Tieg, Manual of Directions, California Test of 
Personality, High School Level. California Test 
Bureau. 

*Louis E. Raths and Laurance Metcalf, “An 


Instrument for Identifying Some of the Needs of 
Children.” Educational Research Bulletin, Oct. 1945, 


pp. 169-77. 
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What the student values, however, and 
what causes the deep feeling of esteem is 
that he recalls the teacher as an instrument 


* * 


SCIENCE & RELIGION: Of about 1,000 science 
teachers in public secondary schools of Ohio who 
responded to a questionnaire, says Warren M. Davis 
in Ohio Schools, almost 44% of those in county 
and exempted-village schools stated that they were 
holding one or more positions of church leadership. 
Some of them were holding as many as 4 separate 
church positions at the same time. Among the 
science teachers in city secondary schools, almost 
50% hold church office. These facts, comments Mr. 
Davis, “may surprise non-school people.” 


RECRUITING ATHLETES: Practices and abuses 
in the business of college recruitment of high-school 
athletes were the subject of an inquiry in which 
2,531 high-school principals participated, reports 
Otto Hughes, chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee, in the Quarterly of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Principals’ replies were arranged in 4 groups ac- 
cording to the size of enrolments in their schools 
—and readers should keep in mind that it is the 
larger high schools that are most likely to have 
the promising and publicized athletes. From 19% 
to 30%, of principals in the larger schools reported 
that college authorities had asked them to send 
transcripts of athletes’ credits direct to the college 
athletic department rather than to the “duly con- 
stituted admissions office.” High-school principals 
in the two smaller groups of schools reported fewer 
of such requests. 

A good athlete usually was approached by col- 
lege representatives from 1 to 5 times in his senior 
year, and even up to 15 or 20 times—in one case, 
75 times! From 6% to 9% of principals in schools 
of all sizes reported having worked to get athletic 
scholarships for their good athletes. 

Colleges usually wanted the athletes regardless 
of their scholarship records. Of the athletes who 
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Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or import- 
ant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. We 
think readers will be interested in brief, unqualified 
summaries of some main points in some of the find 
ings. Lack of space prohibits much explanation of 
methods used, degree of accuracy or conclusiveness 
and sometimes even the scope of the study. 
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that forged his personality on the anvil of 
experience—that brought him from the 
comic into the atomic age. 


findings «+ : 


received athletic scholarships after graduating from 
the larger high schools, from 19% to 25% could 
not be recommended as college material by their 
principals. One boy got such a scholarship, although 
he ranked 155th in a class of 157. From 3% to 8% 
of high-school coaches said they had encouraged 
athletes to accept money payments, gifts, “and/or 
athletic scholarships as inducements to enrol in 
some particular college.” 

Some colleges had persuaded athletes to leave 
high school before graduation and enrol in college 
in time to take part in spring practice, assuring 
them that they could “finish their high-school 
credits” at college, although usually that proves 
impossible. Other annoyances were reported by 
principals: Some college representatives called 
athletes from their classes, without getting permis- 
sion, to work on them. Alumni may camp in a boy's 
home, keeping him up till all hours, until he agrees 
to go to their college just to get rid of them. 


9% WERE FAILING: At the close of the second 
marking period of a recent semester in Needham, 
Mass., High School and Junior High School, 110 
of approximately 1,200 pupils (9%) were failing in 
one or more subjects, says William F. Valdina in 
Massachusetts Teacher. The “most startling fact” 
discovered in a study of the 110 failing pupils was 
that the majority had the mental ability to succeed. 

Some 83% of them had IQ's above go, showing 
average-or-better intelligence. (In the high school, 
go™, of the failing pupils, and in the junior high 
school, 75% of those failing, had average-or-better 
intelligence.) In the junior high school 4 times as 
many boys as girls were failing, and in the high 
school twice as many boys as girls were in scholastic 
trouble. Of the 110 pupils, 76 were failing in one 
subject, 29 in two subjects, and 5 in three or more 
subjects. 

The four courses that caused the bulk of the 
trouble, and the number of failures in each, were: 
mathematics, 41; science, 33; English, 27, and social 
studies, 22. A significant fact is that of the 60 
pupils who were failing in the high school, more 
than one-third had 1Q's of 110 to 131. The faculties 
of the two schools haven't found the answer to the 
problem of failures among students of good intelli- 
gence—but are working on it 





Telephone Techniques: 


The Course at Fort Scott 


By 
OPHELIA K. HENDERSON 


ort Scotr Senior High School and 

Junior College is giving its students an 
opportunity to learn more about the tele- 
phone and how to use it effectively. Ofh- 
cials of the school have added a new course, 
Telephone Techniques, to the curriculum 
because they believe that a polished tele- 
phone manner may make the difference be- 
tween success or failure socially or in busi- 
ness; that a telephone call often takes the 
place of a letter or a telegram; and, there- 
fore, that effective use of the telephone 
has become as important as a course in 
business writing or the correct use of the 
typewriter. 

In the early days, when the telephone 
was in its infancy, people frequently an- 
swered by saying, “Ahoy.” Later, the con- 
ventional salutation became “Hello,” but 
this too has rather generally been dis- 
carded for more effective and informative 
openings. The classic salutation used by 
the English for a time was, “Are you there?” 
—quite a pertinent question, after all. 

Are you there—with a backlog of habitu- 
ally correct, polished, effective techniques? 
Undisputably, the telephone is one of the 
most powerful economic instruments of 
our modern world—the life line of business, 
and a dynamic factor in public relations. 
But the average person does not know how 
to use it effectively. 

Of course, if you should ask the next ten 
people you meet if they know how to use 
the telephone, they would probably con- 
sider the question a ridiculous one. Know 
how to use the telephone? Certainly, they 
know how to use it! Everyone knows how to 


use the telephone! But do they? Actually, 
we have many fumbling ‘phoners, while 
only a mere handful of users really under- 
stand and apply effective telephone tech- 
niques in conducting their business and 
social affairs. 

Perhaps many people have fallen into 
the habit of assuming that they use the tele- 
phone effectively because they use it so 
frequently, and so casually. But because it 
is used so often, it is essential to learn how 
to use it expertly. Actually, it is used the 
least thoughtfully of any of the means of 
modern communication at our disposal. 
Yet it is one of the most intense and 
concentrated methods of communication 
known. On the telephone, you can be a suc- 
cess—or a failure—in less time than in any 
other way in this communicating world. 

Everyone wants success. But success, no 
matter what we are going to do or where 
we are going to do it—at home, in the office, 
among friends—depends upon people and 
our relations with them. Everytime a tele- 
phone rings and is answered, there are 
people—invisible to one another—attempt- 
ing to transact business or attend to a social 
matter. This calls for much more training 
and skill than if they were in a face-to-face 
situation. The telephone demands instan- 
taneous and clear-cut decisions. Once you 
have spoken into the telephone, what you 
say and the impression which you make are 
past recall. The best way to meet such a 
situation is to accumulate a reserve of effec- 
tive telephone attitudes and skills; then, 
when the time comes, act with poise and 
confidence. 
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A mastery of telephone techniques does 
not operate within a narrow sphere; rather, 
such mastery has a very definite and dy- 
namic effect upon you and your whole per- 
sonality as well as upon others. If you can 
develop poise and finesse on the telephone, 
you are on your way to self-improvement, 
personality growth, and leadership—signifi- 
cant assets in whatever you may hope to 
accomplish. 

Efficiency at the telephone is an excellent 
way to overcome certain personal weak- 
nesses and deficiencies. If you are a rather 
plain person, if you have a physical handi- 
cap, or if you are below average in certain 
qualifications, you may make yourself in- 
valuable and successful because you know 
how to handle with skill people on the 
telephone. 

Although our course emphasizes the busi- 
ness use of the telephone, the attitudes and 
skills presented are basic in both social and 
business life and cannot logically be sepa- 
rated. Social calls, as well as business calls, 


are made for a specific purpose and there- 
fore take on a business-like aspect, and 


should be conducted in a_ business-like 
manner. Business poise and social poise 
are but two facets of one activity: using 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This short course in “Telephone 
Techniques” was developed and is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Henderson, instructor 
in English and Communication at the 
Fort Scott, Kan., Junior College and 
Senior High School. She credits the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. with 
an assist by making certain materials 
available for her classes, but she also 
has spent three years perfecting a man- 
ual which the students use. The course, 
she says, will fit nicely as a unit of study 
in regular speech, English, communica- 
tion, business, adult education, and 
core curriculum courses. The author 
will be glad to answer CLEARING House 
readers’ inquiries about the materials 
and manual she uses. 
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the telephone confidently and correctly. 
Whether one plans to enter the business 
world or merely to conduct the affairs of 
everyday life, he will need to know how to 
use the telephone effectively. 

The course might be described as a 
laboratory course. First, the students study 
selected telephone techniques from printed 
material and instructions, and by listening 
to lectures by the instructor; then they 
discuss the especially significant points re- 
lated to desirable techniques. This is fol- 
lowed by viewing instructional films or by 
listening to instructional records demon- 
strating the application of the attitudes and 
skills selected for intensive study. Then 
come discussion and interpretation of what 
was seen and heard. 

Working in pairs, the students next plan, 
dramatize, and carry on demonstration con- 
versations before the group over the prac- 
tice telephones installed in the classroom. 
These telephones may be some which the 
telephone company has installed, or they 
may be toy telephones—some excellent ones 
are available. A screen may be set up be- 
tween the participants to make the situa- 
tion more realistic, or the telephoners may 
sit on opposite sides of the room, each 
talker facing the wall. 

The final procedure is analysis, critical 
comment, and evaluation by both instruc- 
tor and students of the conversational tech- 
niques demonstrated. Very often students 
request that they be allowed to repeat the 
conversations in an attempt to iron out 
bungling techniques and awkward errors. 
In this way, students become telephone- 
minded. Every time they use the telephone 
or someone calls them on the telephone, 
they have material for analysis, study, dis- 
cussion, and evaluation. 

A few of the aspects of telephonic com- 
munication covered in the course are: 

Care of the telephone 

Helpful telephone devices 


The telephone voice 
Telephone diction 
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Telephone courtesy 

Telephone listening—how to improve your tele- 
phone listening, and how to make listening more 
comfortable for the other person 

Telephone personalizing 

Effective opening and closing techniques 

How to handle calls for others 

How to obtain and how to give information over 
the telephone 

How to make appointments by telephone, includ- 
ing the appointment for the employment interview 

How to use the telephone in emergencies 

How to buy by telephone 

How to use directories—alphabetic, classified, 
special, and foreign 


Long-distance services—how to use them 
Mobile telephone—use, techniques, scope 
How to file a telegram by telephone 
Art of telephone selling 


Early in the semester the course in Tele- 
phone Techniques was interpreted to the 
community through a local radio broadcast 
conducted by the instructor and the stu- 
dents enrolled in the course. This new 
course has been enthusiastically received by 
both the community and by the students, 
and it has won a recognized place in the 
curriculum at Fort Scott. 


Recently They Sad: 


Interest Units 


This is the era of the interest-centered unit. An 
increasing number of teachers are reporting en- 
couraging experiences in relating activities in 
English to common interests of the group. These 
reports attest to aroused student interest, to lan- 
guage learning in a meaningful context, to unsegre- 
gated provision for differences within the group, 
and to the development of social skills.—Morris 
Finper in The English Journal. 


Bootless Errand 


Too many [colleges and universities} have no 
central purpose, or if they do, it is an inferior one. 
Once I asked a Harvard administrator what the 
central purpose of Harvard was. He pondered for 
a moment and then replied with conviction: “To 
develop Harvard men.” 

Too often the curriculum centers around the 
athletic stadium. Some enterprising colleges are now 
giving Ph.D.’s in mortuary science. (This should 
please Forest Lawn!) Many universities apparently 
are a collection of buildings in search of a soul.— 
Freperick Mayer in Phi Delta Kappan. 


Sloppy School Handbooks 


While we can truthfully say that school news- 
papers and yearbooks are being continually im- 
proved, we cannot say the same thing about the 
handbook. Issued less frequently, the typical hand- 
book is built around (copied is a more accurate 


expression) earlier editions, and reflect all of their 
mistakes and misemphases—illogical material, ama- 
teurish organization, unsuitable writing, and sloppy 
printing and binding. All of which is another way 
of saying that handbook committees have learned 
very little about their job.—Eprrortat in School 
Activities. 


Kaleidoscopic 


When we talk about learning, we are talking 
about something that happens to students. And 
we are talking about students so amazingly alike 
and like us that we can usually understand them 
by truly understanding ourselves, yet so amazingly 
different from one another in a million little ways 
that they provide a continuous succession of sur- 
prises and challenges that make teaching the stimu- 
lating, if sometimes hectic, profession that it is... . 

We have in our classes Alec the near genius, 
William the near moron, and Alice who manages to 
make B's when she wants to. We have Cynthia the 
bright but homely girl from across the tracks, and 
Margaret the beautiful, popular girl from Nob 
Hill. We have Warren whose only interest in life 
is Shropshire sheep, Lily who considers herself too 
tall, and George who plans to be a writer and is 
always writing cryptic comments on a little memo 
pad. 

These students and their teacher, who is probably 
developing a twitch in his left eye, and has a vague, 
half-formed idea that he is being followed, form 
the kaleidoscopic pattern of the classroom experi 
ence.—Rosert Lowrit Stevens in Illinois English 
Bulletin. 





DOLLAR BILL: 
Its Day in Class 


By 
FRANK MEYER 


OLLAR BILLS are always fascinating. 
D Nearly everyone is eager to earn them 
and more eager to spend them. While 
143,000 are printed every hour of the year, 
and there are enough in circulation to give 
7 1/3 to every person in the country,’ few 
people take time to look at them. It will be 
an enjoyable and profitable experience for 
any teacher to lead his class in an introduc- 
tion to the dollar bill. 

Let’s take a dollar bill and go over it 
together. It is appropriate that the portrait 
of the first president should appear on this 
note, the paper currency most commonly 
used. While the government is manufactur- 
ing three types of paper money today (silver 
certificates, federal reserve notes, and U. S. 

* The Bureau of Engraving and Printing reported 
that from July 1, 1952 through June 1953, it made 


1,236,396,000 dollar bills, and that on June go, 1953 
there were 1,711,193,542 in circulation. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

A Congressman recently suggested 
that the U. 8. Treasury Department do 
something to explain “the allegory and 
the beauty of our currency for the 
children of our land.” Apparently the 
Treasury was too busy counting money. 
But Mr. Meyer heard of the suggestion 
and gathered the facts about the dollar 
bill, which he presents for the benefit 
of teachers who might like to take the 
matter up in class. The author, a social- 
studies teacher in Grand Haven, Mich., 
Junior High School, has a leave of ab- 
sence this school year on a Ford Fellow- 
ship, and is working as a member of the 
staff of his Congressman, Gerald R. 
Ford, Jr., in Washington, D. C. 





notes), all the “ones” are silver certificates. 
As is indicated on the face of the note, this 
means that for every paper dollar in circu- 
lation there is in the Treasury a silver dol- 
lar or an equivalent in silver or silver bul- 
lion. Upon presenting the certificate (re- 
ceipt) to any bank a person may request 
and receive a standard silver dollar. 

The statement on the left side that “this 
certificate is legal tender . . .” simply means 
that it can be used to pay any debt. 

The serial number, printed twice on the 
note, is peculiar to this one piece of cur- 
rency. No two bills of the same denomina- 
tion and series have the same serial number. 
A given certificate can thus be identified. A 
star before the number indicates that this 
note is a replacement for one mutilated in 
the course of manufacturing. 

The serial numbers and the treasury seal 
are printed in blue on all silver certificates. 
On federal reserve notes they are in green, 
and on U. S. notes they are in red. 

The treasury seal is just to the right of 
the portrait. It is older than the Constitu- 
tion itself, having been used since 1782. 
Upon close observation one can see the 
shield on which appear the scales of jus- 
tice; a key, the emblem of official authority; 
and the thirteen stars for the original states. 
The Latin words around the shield mean, 
“The Seal of the Treasury of North 
America.” “Washington, D. C.” printed 
over the seal indicates the seat of the gov- 
ernment and the city where the currency 
is made. 

“Series 1935” shows that this note is one 
whose major design was determined in the 
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year 1935. A letter, such as “E,” following 
the date means that five minor revisions 
have been made in the series since 1935, 
each subsequent one bearing a letter in 
alphabetical order. 

A facsimile of the signature of both the 
Treasurer of the United States, Mrs. Ivy 
Baker Priest, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey, is found on all 
currency printed today. 

In the upper left hand corner and in the 
lower right hand corner one will find a 
small capital letter, ranging from “A” 
through “R.” This is called the “check let- 
ter.”” Paper currency is now printed in 
sheets of 18 notes each. Each note is lettered 
to indicate its position on the sheet during 
printing. Following the letter in the lower 
right hand corner is the “Face Plate Num- 
ber,” such as 7,625. This is the number of 
the engraved steel plate which prints 18 bills 
at a time. It is the 7,625th plate produced 
to make dollar bills of series 1935. To the 
last count this plate had manufactured 34 
billion dollar bills. Another small number 
appears on the back. This is the face plate 
number for the back. The two sides are 
printed separately, the back being done 
some time before the face is completed. 

The only reason for having the check 
letter and face plate number on the certifi- 
cate is to assist the secret service in detect- 
ing counterfeit money. If an agent thinks 
a certain dollar bill is counterfeit because 
of a very slight defect, he can easily check 
this against the engraved plate or a certified 
reproduction from this plate. 

The back of all one dollar silver certifi- 
cates pictures the front and reverse sides 
of the great seal of the United States. To 
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the left is the reverse side. A pyramid of 
13 steps (original states) indicates a neces- 
sity for a firm foundation for the new na- 
tion, while the eye of Providence was to 
show God's care over the country. The 
Latin words circling the top mean, “He 
(God) has favored our undertakings.” The 
Roman numerals at the base are for 1776, 
the year of independence. The Latin below 
reads, “New Order of the Ages.” 

The front of the seal at the right is more 
familiar. The baldheaded eagle represents 
the nation. In his right talon is an olive 
branch with 13 leaves and berries, the sym- 
bol of peace; and in the left are 13 arrows, 
the symbol of preparedness and defense. 
The eagle’s face is toward peace. The shield 
with 13 stripes is said to be the symbol of 
force and unity. Above the eagle, 18 stars 
forming a constellation are breaking 
through a cloud; a new nation is born. The 
banner held by the eagle carries the Latin 
motto of the United States, “One out of 
many.” 

Congressman Sieminski of New Jersey re- 
cently asked Treasurer Mrs. Priest if she 
couldn't “put out a story or do something 
to dramatize the allegory and the beauty of 
our currency for the children of our land.”* 
He went on to say that “the American tra- 
dition has a healthy respect for money. 
American currency tells a beautiful and 
symbolic story. Our history is epic. The 
character of our people is stamped on our 
currency and coins.” It is hoped that this 
article will be helpful in explaining the 
doliar bill and its symbolism. 


* Treasury Department Hearings before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations for 
1954 (House of Representatives), page 233 


Status of Activity Tickets 


A recent investigation showed that only about one 
in four of the secondary schools studied issue and 
use an activity ticket. This is amazing because it 
is commonly assumed that all schools use this plan 


to finance their activities. The advantages of the 
ticket plan are so numerous that it is difficult to 
see why so many schools do not use it.—Eptroriat 
in School Activities. 





It’s One Way to 
EARN A LIVING 


By 
GERALD L. POOR 


HE ALARM went off in the darkness of 
Bae A.M. and the annual Senior Skip 
Day began. Six cars and thirty-two people 
were to leave from the schoolhouse an hour 
later, but I had to drive across town to call 
for Lawrence and I wanted to be at school 
in plenty of time. I gulped my coffee, hoped 
that my wife would go back to sleep, and 
was on the way. 

In front of the silent school there was 
activity. Cars were being loaded, and seniors 
in all stages from stupor to hysteria were 
appearing. I had the list of names, prear- 
ranged by carloads, and was checking off the 
new arrivals just as the office phone started 
to ring. I couldn't get in the school—no keys. 
The phone continued to ring. I drove 
home, and was relieved to find that the 
message had come there. Arline, six miles 
out in the country, would be late. The car 
had a flat tire, and the jack wouldn’t work. 
She said she would be in “very soon.” I 
returned to school and checked the other 
five cars. All were ready and in line so they 
were allowed to start on while my group 
settled down to wait. 

My mind went over the details of the trip 
again. The cars had all been serviced. All 
had road maps, expense money, and in- 
surance. All had good tires, and were recent 
models. The drivers’ meeting had gone over 
everything that could be foreseen. The 
regulations governing the class had been 
drawn up and discussed, and copies sent 
home to parents. I hoped that everything 
would go well, and that we'd have a good 
time. The weather wasn’t promising, for it 
was a gray misty morning, with low-hanging 
clouds that threatened another rainy day. 


The adventures of a 
senior trip sponsor 


Still, I thought, the weather couldn't affect 
us too much. 

Sixty miles across the Straits into Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula we planned to 
travel. We could leave our cars at Soo Junc- 
tion and go on an excursion trip up the 
Tahquamenon River to the famous falls. 
We had to be at Mackinaw City to cross on 
the 7:30 ferry at the Straits, and even with 
the delay we had ample time to get there. 
I felt a sense of confidence in our planning 
and relief that the class hadn’t wanted to 
spend too much of their money on a trip. 
This way they would have funds to use on 
other graduation expenses. My mental proc- 
esses were cut short. Arline arrived, and we 
were off. 

The other cars had all arrived safely in 
Mackinaw City. Assorted seniors were 
lounging around. Most of them were eating 
sandwiches, though one carload had gone 
into a restaurant for coffee. I herded them 
onto the car ferry, well ahead of time, for 
the boat trip to St. Ignace. It takes an hour 
to cross and they made good use of it. 
Seniors taking pictures, seniors on every 
deck, seniors in the engine room, seniors 
going to the lunch baskets, seniors coming 
back heavily laden from the lunch baskets— 
seniors everywhere! 

It wasn’t until all but twenty miles of the 
remaining sixty had been covered that 
Bolinger’s car pulled out of line, and 
Billy reported a strong odor of gasoline. 
Small wonder. The carburetor poured forth 
gas—a miniature gusher. 

“No trouble at all,” said Billy. “I can fix 
that in no time.” 

He took the carburetor off. The other 
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cars came back, and were sent on again. 
Raindrops beat against the gravel road. 
The carburetor still wouldn't work, and 
time was passing. I got out Billy's tow-rope 
and we made the two cars fast. 

Twenty miles of wet roads lay between us 
and Soo Junction. The tow-rope broke four 
times, once dropping away back on top of 
the last hill. Each time the rope was retied, 
it got shorter. The last break came at a 
point from which Bolinger was able to coast 
in to the parking space, and only a little 
behind schedule. 

There followed a great bustle of un- 
packing, and a conference with the quiet, 
competent looking young man representing 
Joe Beach, operator of the excursion. 

“I'll get the car fixed,” he assured me. 
“I often have to help out this way. You just 
go right ahead with the kids. If I have to 
take the car to Newberry I'll get it fixed.” 
Such assurances carried conviction. 

The class was briskly making off down 
the railroad tracks, laden with their be- 
longings. Across the railroad line was a 
narrow-gauge track upon which were mount- 
ed a tractor and two coaches. Though the 
coaches had no sides, wide roofs offered 
protection from the fine rain in the air. 
Across the flat plains this conveyance would 
carry us to the banks of the Tahquamenon 
River, where the boat trip would begin. Be- 
hind us, on the railroad, a long freight 
rumbled. I gave our “engineer” the signal to 
be on our way. 

At once the cry arose on all sides, “Wait 
for Bill!” And well we might, for poor 
Bill was on the far side of the main line, 
barred off by the freight train. 

“It’s not Bill we're worried about,” John 
told me, “but that case of pop packed in ice 
is valuable.” It and Bill joined us in due 
process, and we jerked into uneven motion 
that ended at the riverbank. There the 
party boarded the big launch “Betty B,” 
with its two-deck barge lashed alongside, 
and the river trip began. 

The Tahquamenon is a beautiful river 
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flowing northward to Lake Superior 
through country that has no roads and 
abounds in wildlife. The wooded shoreline 
slid endlessly past, but the fine rain made it 
unpleasant on deck. 

The cabin full of seniors didn’t mind 
that. They were too busy eating again. A 
bewildering variety of food appeared, and 
the hot coffee sold on board was popular. 
It washed down an enormous amount of 
food. 

Baskets put away again, the class broke 
into groups according to interests. Some 
of the boys had to inspect the engine. 
Chuck's father hunted with Joe Beach in 
the fall, so Chuck was given a chance to 
steer the craft for awhile. John and Bill 
settled down to argue, and their pounding 
and shouting rang through the cabin. It 
broke in on the group singing and talking 
around the heater. There were the romanc- 
ers, too, lost in worlds of their own. One 
boy decided that he’d become a man and 
went out for a smoke. He looked greenish 
for hours afterwards. 

As the rain slackened, hardy seniors went 
out to watch the banks and the river. Ar- 
line’s cries for mercy soon startled the 
kingfishers. Of course, no one would really 
throw her overboard, but some of the boys 
were very convincing. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


That day that Dr. Poor sponsored 
the Senior Skip Day excursion the first 
emergency occurred around dawn, and 
the last after dark. In between there 
were enough alarums and crises to keep 
him busy. The moral probably is that 
you can plan carefully and try to for- 
see all contingencies—but that there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in your planning. 
Dr. Poor, who recalls this occasion 
from his high-school teaching days, is 
now a member of the faculty of Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
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At the tie-up above the falls, the party 
disembarked. The rain had stopped, and it 
was warm on the trail through the woods. 
It was also wet and slippery. The roar of fall- 
ing water came from the left, and glimpses 
of the river showed a hastening, foam- 
flecked stream rushing toward the brink. 
We came out below the falls. As the seniors 
looked at the 200-foot span taking its 60- 
foot jump and listened to the pound of 
tons of water, it was evident that they were 
impressed. Spray rose high into the air and 
a milky covering circled on the gorge below 
the falls. It was what we had come to see, 
and it was worth it. 

Eventually a straggling line came back to 
the boat and got out the sandwiches. I 
counted to see that they were all there. 
Three short. Mr. Beach blew the horn. We 
waited, and then I sent Ebbie to go back 
down the trail. Then I sent someone after 
Ebbie, and soon all returned. Virginia had 
fallen down and wrenched her knee. 

The return trip was better, for the rain 
stopped and it was warmer. The decks were 
almost pleasant. Jean and Pat put on a 
boxing act, combined with hysteria. It was 
about 7:00 when we got back to the cars. 
The last ferry at St. Ignace left at g:oo. 
Sixty miles and two hours to do it in. 

“The cars are all ready to go,” the attend- 
ant assured us as we paid him. “One of the 
other cars had the lights on and it was 
locked. I took out the headlights.” John 
unlocked the car, but we couldn't get one 
headlight to go together again. 

“My car won't start,” Bolinger reported. 
“It’s out of gas.” 

No siphon being available, the attendant 
offered to drive me to the closest gas station. 
“It’s nine miles, but he’s always open,” he 
said, and we took off. When we wheeled 
into the station, it was locked. Seven thirty. 
Back we went. 

On the way we met the other cars safely 
on their way, including John’s. One of his 
headlights was still out of commission, but 
that wasn’t our chief problem now. 
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The young attendant suggested, “You get 
your load to the ferry. I'll get some gas into 
that car somehow and send them on their 
way.” 

It seemed the only thing to do. I checked 
with Bolinger to see that he had enough 
money. Four boys rode with him, and I felt 
pretty certain that they weren't going to get 
back home that night. It was a quarter of 
eight when I started for St. Ignace, turning 
my problem over and over as I drove. I 
decided to parcel Virginia, Arline, and 
Lawrence out in other cars and stay in St. 
Ignace with the last load. It didn’t seem 
right to just go on home and leave Billy and 
his companions, although I wasn’t afraid 
that they'd suffer any. 

Mile after mile slipped behind and dark- 
ness came. My gas gauge registered just 
about zero. Towing that car had been hard 
on the gas, harder than I realized. I watched 
for a service station. Fourteen miles passed 
and panic ran riot in my mind. The lights 
of St. Ignace reflected in the sky ahead but 
they took an unbelievably long time in 
really coming into view. Going up the last 
hill before town the motor sneezed once. 
Pushing in the clutch, we coasted over the 
crest and into a gas station just beyond. It 
was ten minutes of nine. 

In the ten minutes before sailing time 
everything was arranged. Loads were rear- 
ranged and responsible seniors were desig- 
nated to see the parents of the missing and 
assure them that their offspring were in no 
danger. The reshuffled four carloads drove 
aboard, rather solemn-faced, and a de- 
cidedly glum class adviser watched them go. 
Then he got out to talk to a ferry attendant 
about places to stay in St. Ignace. 

“Why don’t you get your tickets now?” 
he suggested. “If the other car doesn’t come 
you can use them tomorrow.” 

It seemed like a good idea and I started 
to drive the short distance down the street 
to the office. Just then up drove Bolinger, 
excited eyes burning darkly as he leaned 
out of the car window. 
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The buying of tickets was a frantic proc- 
ess then, and the backing and turning 
seemed an endless and time-consuming proc- 
ess. | led the way down to the ferry. Work- 
men were putting up the barriers to bar off 
any more cars. A flash of headlights, dim to 
bright, attracted their attention, and they 
cleared the way. We drove breathlessly 
aboard. 

A wildly hilarious scene took place there 
among the cars on the already moving 
ferry. Whooping and yelling and loud talk- 
ing drove waves of sound against the steel 
sides. Natalie smote me on the back so hard 
that I nearly took the count. Bolinger told 
his story. They had started pushing his car 
out to a gas station when an Indian came by 
who had a siphon. They had obtained some 
gas, driven to the station for more, and 
after that they had practically flown. They 
must have! The whole crew was so excited 
that some of them neglected the sandwiches 
for a full half-hour. 

In Mackinaw City at ten we went into 
a gas station to prepare for the last lap. 
John had his headlight fixed, Several, in- 
cluding my three passengers, went into a 
restaurant for coffee. I joined them, feeling 
a great sense of relief. Nothing left to do 
but roll home. Cars all fixed, and no 
parents to explain to. All present and 
accounted for, and back on schedule. 

Near Cheboygan, sixteen miles on the 
way, I came up behind the Bolinger car. 
They stopped in town and explained that 
they wanted to get their coffee. Resolved to 
leave no one behind me, I granted their 
request and drew up to wait for them. 

It was a rather drowsy crowd that sat 
there, but Lawrence soon stirred us up. He 
spoke to me. “You're going to shoot me,” 
he said. “I left my suede jacket in Mackinaw 
City in the restaurant.” 

You couldn’t shoot Lawrence for that. 
You couldn't even be cross about it, though 
it was rather discouraging. There was only 
one thing to do, and that was go back after 
it. 
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Unfortunately the restaurant was closed. 
Inquiry in the tavern next door disclosed 
where the owner lived, but a trip to the 
house found it dark and silent. We went 
back to the tavern, where we got the name 
of the restaurant keeper and left ours. The 
tavern keeper said he would see that the 
jacket was returned. We took a last look 
at it through the darkened window and 
went on our way again. The jacket, inci- 
dentally, was returned. 

About twenty miles south of Cheboygan 
we again came up behind Bolinger, who 
was traveling at about thirty. He could 
hardly be blamed for that, but there was a 
lot of road to cover and I suggested a some- 
what faster pace. 

It didn’t last long, and pretty soon he 
stopped again. “I can smell gas again,” he 
reported. 

Investigation with a flashlight revealed a 
return of the carburetor trouble. It was 
pretty close to Wolverine. We drove the 
car slowly into the darkened, sleeping vil- 
lage. One gas station was open, but the 
attendant did no repair work. He obviously 
knew no more about the trouble than we 
did. The town’s mechanic might or might 
not appreciate being roused from sleep. 
There was no tow rope. 

A boy of some twelve years was in the 
station. He volunteered to go out and steal 
a clothesline. On being told that it wouldn't 
be heavy enough to pull a car, he replied 
that he thought he would like to steal one 
anyway, just for the fun of it. He plunged 
off into the outer blackness, returning 
presently with a light rope line. 

Contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor, I took the line. Heavy cartons from 
behind the station were broken up and 
lashed around the rear bumpers of Bolin- 
ger’s car for protection, and to make a long 
story short I pushed his crippled car the 
rest of the way home. It was approximately 
forty miles, and slow going. As there was 
scant traffic at that hour, I let him coast so 
that he could be free to maneuver, and 
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frequently jarred both cars when making 
contact again. There were assorted sighs of 
relief when that Dearborn masterpiece 
came to a final stop. 


There remained considerable driving to 
do in returning two carloads to their homes, 
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and Arline had to be taken six miles east 
of town. That seemed almost like the last 
straw, but it involved no mechanical difh- 
culties. They all got back safely; there was 
food left over. They reported a wonderful 
experience, and another senior excursion 
was at an end. 


Local Government Workshop: Seniors of 8 High 
Schools Meet with the Politicians 


Local government came alive for some 300 seniors 
of Williams County last spring. It happened when 
Montpelier High School sponsored a local govern- 
ment workshop, aided by Michigan’s Hillsdale Col- 
lege. 

Prior to the workshop, meetings were held with 
a planning committee of teachers of government and 
two students selected from each of the eight high 
schools in the county. Purpose of this first meeting 
was to discover the problems which youth wanted 
to discuss. A training period was then conducted 
by Lawrence J. Taylor, of the Hillsdale faculty, to 
brief high-school students who would help run the 
workshop. The task of inviting local and state offi- 
cials to this civic event was delegated to students 
of each of the county schools. 

On the day of the big occasion, students and 
teachers assembled in the Montpelier auditorium 
to fire questions at officials ranging from a state 
supreme court justice to a local justice of the peace. 
Early in the meeting, orientation talks, limited to 
five minutes each, were given by a member of the 
state executive committee of one of the political 
parties, a high-school student, and a high-school 
principal. 

The feature attraction at the forenoon session 
was a “Town Meeting.” Every person present shared 
in this program. The Phillips 66 Discussion Method 
was used. The audience was organized into small 
clusters of six persons. In each group acquaintances 
were made and a chairman and secretary selected. 
It was the duty of the chairman to make sure that 
each person offered a pertinent question for dis- 
cussion. After the secretary recorded the six pro- 
posed questions, the group decided upon the one 
which their spokesman would ask the appropriate 
panel official. 

Fifty sub-groups were formed, each eligible to 
ask one question. Dr. Taylor, as moderator, man- 
euvered through the audience giving assistance. This 


method eliminated much of the usual pump-prim- 
ing for floor questions which often discredits free 
discussion. 

The state, county, and municipal officials par- 
ticipating in the project were seated at the front 
of the auditorium, but not on the stage, where 
they would be higher than their young constitu- 
ents. Each panel of officials was designated by 
printed signs—taxation, legislation, political parties, 
public health. The student spokesmen directed their 
questions to the appropriate panel of officials, each 
time demanding full and non-evasive answers from 
them. 

Here are some of the questions asked by the 
youth of our county. Why are young men under 21 
old enough for military service but not old enough 
for voting? Why is the Ohio speed law of 50 
miles per hour not enforced? Why are people who 
are able to work on county relief? In many instances 
the students put the officials on the spot but they 
retaliated by questioning the students. 

At noon the assembly was adjourned to the school 
cafeteria, where students and officials lunched to- 
gether. The senior was thus given the added thrill 
of going home and telling Mom and Dad that he 
had had lunch with the assistant state attorney 
general or maybe the county treasurer. 

The afternoon activity was devoted to separate 
meetings held in different rooms of the school 
building. Each panel group, such as civil service 
or law enforcement, served as the nucleus of these 
meetings. These separate sessions were conducted 
by student leaders who presented questions not 
acted upon in the morning. Thus no student sub- 
mitted a question in vain. A student recorder in 
each speciai group listed the questions and the 
remarks that were heard in these meetings. 

“Senior Government Day” is a bigger and better 
step toward making tomorrow's citizen an informed 
citizen.—FLoyp E. Barcus in Ohio Schools. 





NO REQUIRED LIST: 


Fun and Discrimination in Reading 


By 
SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D. 


EFORE THIS school term I was not at all 
convinced that students could or would 
choose wisely reading matter to supplement 
class work in English. I felt that they 
needed the guidance of an adult who knows 
what the good books are. I also thought it 
imperative to give them a list of books 
broad enough in scope to choose from, with 
some allowance made for exceptions in the 
case of mature students. 

That was before September 1953. Since 
then I have changed my mind because I 
have learned better. I am thankful that 
the years, although catching up with me 
physically and leaving their toll, have not 
rendered me too decrepit mentally to learn 
from experience. I am now a confirmed 
believer that students, even freshmen and 
sophomores, can be taught, and should be 
taught, to choose wisely enough on their 
particular age levels. 

Since the first day of school this term, 
busy young readers have kept me hopping, 
trying to read all the excellent books they 
had discovered, read, and reported on, 
books which I had not known had been 
written. Not all these books would be 
accepted by critics as first-rate literary art, 
but most of them would be listed as having 
definite values and undersurface elements, 
which make them profitable reading for 
ninth- and tenth-grade students. 

An investigation of freshman reading in 
various parts of the country reveals that a 
very large percentage of students today are 
reading on a level three years below their 
chronological age. The result is that when 
they are given an assignment in such a book 


as Ivanhoe, the majority are at a loss and 
cannot understand what they read. In a 
recent trial with this book, some students 
gave up at the first attempt and had to be 
helped; others stated that they had read the 
assigned chapters three times without un- 
derstanding what they had read. What is 
the cause of this failure? Is the English 
used by Scott so far removed from modern 
English that the students are justified in 
their lack of comprehension? 

Everyone knows that the language and 
style characteristic of writers of this atomic 
age are far different from those of nine- 
teenth-century writers. It requires a great 
amount of heavenly patience to plow 
through a “classic” today with a group of 
freshmen. I am not at all advocating the 
scrapping of such works from the curricu- 
lum, but I do think that we shall have to 
face the situation realistically. 

In later life students will not be limited 
to a literary diet made up of such books as 
they laboriously read in our schools. It 
seems advisable, therefore, to encourage 
freshmen and sophomores to read books 
which are written for them in the time in 
which they live. If they learn to read well 
and much, they may cultivate a taste for 
novels of the past, especially when they 
reach the junior and senior levels. 

It is essential, however, that they learn 
to read books written by serious writers, 
and not those on the comic-book level. 
Class study of the “classics” should not be 
neglected nor omitted. There will be some 
who will continue to read other books of 
this classification. 
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Recently a teacher wrote that over fifty 
per cent of the 247 freshmen entering her 
school were reading at or below the sixth- 
grade level. Only one-fifth were at or above 
the ninth-grade standard. She also stated 
that they found neither pleasure nor help 
in books, but derived a sense of defeat and 
frustration. It wasn’t so much that they 
could not read but that they would not 
read.' 

Intelligence quotients, I agree, insofar as 
they are indicative of ability to learn, es- 
tablish the fact that most of the students 
coming into high school should be able to 
read, and that the fault lies not so much 
with the method of teaching reading as 
with the kind of fare on which students 
constantly feed. Schools are definitely faced 
with a problem which does not have a 
simple solution. What many students read 
must be of such a nature that it will come 
easily or they will not read. 

In order to make even a small advance 
toward overcoming this apathy toward read- 
ing books which are not “easy,” teachers 
must be well read themselves, must love 
books, and must create in students the 
desire to read. Establishing the reading 
interests of his students will help the 
teacher to get started. It may be rather 
discouraging to find that the boys wish to 
read dog and horse stories or sport stories 
which present no stimulation at all and 
which keep them on the same reading level. 
This type of book may be a springboard, 
however, to reading books on a higher level. 

If the teacher makes his own system of 
rating books and gives points ranging from 
one to ten for books read, he will find that 
most students will respond and will seek 
books which give them a higher rating. 
There may be a pitfall here for the teacher 
who places the emphasis merely on the type 
of book read and overlooks the values 
which the student should derive from the 
book. Again, it is important that the report 


’ Vivian Zinkin, “A Staggering Reading Problem.” 
The Clearing House, Nov. 1953. Pp. 133-37- 
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required is not stereotyped nor too lengthy. 
The important factors are the actual read- 
ing of the book and the derivation of its 
values. 

Stereotyped reports are, to my mind, 
obsolete, and either a drudgery or a means 
of deceiving the teacher. The briefer the 
report, and the more original and personal, 
the better. Encourage students to express 
their own reactions to the book and their 
reasons for thinking that the book has been 
worth reading. This is often sufficient proof 
that they have read the book. 

Often, because of lack of experience or 
embarrassment, they are unable to express 
their thoughts freely. Then the teacher may 
permit the students to write brief comments 
and present their papers together with the 
books after class or at a convenient time. 
Under this plan the teacher may examine 
the book and question its reader if he 
wishes, or explain any problems which the 
books present. 

The teacher has an opportunity to help 
students to recognize conflicts in the lives 
of the characters and to arrive at a logical 
and correct solution, particularly if there 
is a wrong one in the story. Reading should 
sensitize and arouse the minds of the young 
to an awareness of the real meaning of life. 
They must learn how to judge what is good. 

A book possesses factual values which may 
be summarized in not more than two or 
three sentences. The ideational values are 
very important. What is the theme toward 
which the pattern of symbols points? What 
is the author’s attitude toward the theme? 
What is the student’s reaction? A very good 
observation which can be made is the in- 
evitability of cause and effect which of 
necessity characterizes the events of a plot. 
This leads to a discussion of the responsi- 
bility of characters for their acts and the 
inescapability of the consequences. Books 
which permit an illumination of such ideas 
certainly contribute to the mental and 
spiritual growth of students. 

Early in their freshman year and fre- 
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quently thereafter, students should be 
shown the way to tell the difference between 
a mere action story and one in which the 
author points up a meaning. They should 
be able to find the theme of the story and 
to express it in their own words. Invariably, 
unless they understand, they will come up 
with the plot, which, of course, is not the 
theme. Once they have been taught, they 
will be able to find undersurface meanings, 
and if there are none, they will rather 
shamefacedly tell the instructor, “I think it 
is only a story, just action, or just entertain- 
ment.” 

When a boy or girl can do that, the 
teacher has already made a point. This 
technique must be made clear in class 
beforehand, and can best be explained and 
illustrated by means of short stories, because 
of their brevity. One which offers excel- 
lent material for such instruction is The 
Trouble, by J. F. Powers. This story may be 
found in several anthologies. 

The teacher should be on the lookout for 
stories which possess more than surface 


meanings. Analysis of mystery and sport 
stories can make the students aware of what 


the teacher means by a ten-point book. 
They will be encouraged to read better 
books, even if motivated only by the desire 
to earn more points. This type of moti- 
vation is not harmful, because once they 
have cultivated a taste for good books, they 
will be led to read on a much higher level. 
It has been my experience this year that 
an average of six or more freshmen or sopho- 
mores have reported to me during the noon 
recess and at the end of the day. At times my 
own system bore down hard on me, especial- 
ly when I was overburdened or in a hurry. 
But never would it pay to send them off 
because of the discouraging effect such dis- 
missal might have on youthful enthusiasm. 
They seemed to be reading more joyously 
and willingly than any of my former pupils. 
The fact that they were not held down by 
a required list of books gave them freedom 
to choose; whereas, the freedom of choice 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the first semester of the current 
school year, Sister Mary Aloise experi- 
mented by giving her freshman and 
sophomore English students in St. John 
High School, Delphos, Ohio, no re- 
quired list of books from which they 
must select their outside reading. She 
can now report that students in these 
classes seemed to read “more joyously 
and willingly” than those in any previ- 
ous classes—and that the average qual- 
ity of the books they read was sur- 
prisingly high. Alas, there is no 
such thing as absolute freedom, and 
there was a strategic plan to encourage 
discrimination. 





made them feel that they were being treated 
as mature enough to select worthwhile 
books. 

Eagerly they searched in the file for their 
index cards to record the books with the 
number of points assigned, at times perhaps, 
not too exactly. A record kept on the 
bulletin board in the form of a graph with 
different colored crayon for the points of 
each book brought satisfactory results in 
two sophomore groups. At a glance the 
students could see how they compared with 
the rest of the class. Stars of different colors, 
gold, silver, blue, and so on, kept three 
freshman groups busily reading. After a 
few weeks these records presented a colorful 
and interesting study. Likewise, the records 
on the index cards showed not only how 
many books were read but also what kind 
and how varied. This information is very 
helpful for individual guidance. 

At the close of school for the Christmas 
holidays, the cards showed that the talented 
students had read many more than the re- 
quired minimum. A boy with not more 
than average talent had reported on seven- 
teen books, and several girls on sixteen, 
fifteen, and thirteen. Many had read four, 
five, and six. There were the usual few who 
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said that they had no time to read. Some 
of these were working on farms and in 
stores, and may have had a legitimate 
excuse, but none registered a dislike for 
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books or a refusal to read. The enjoyment 
I derived from this experience has given 
me new hope for the future and a strong 
confidence in the judgment of youth. 


o 


What Pulls Teachers Apart? 


There seems to be something about teaching that 
tends to pull teachers apart, and keeps them from 
being team-mates in the educational enterprise. 

Tradition may play an important part. Teachers 
have always wanted to be masters in their own right 
and command the respect of their students. Some- 
times this has been done at the expense of the 
school program and of fellow teachers. 

Specialization, too, tends to separate those of 
different fields, and difference of specialization in 
one field tends to separate those within a depart- 
ment. 

Some teachers take a keen interest in the youth in 
extracurricular activities; others can little under- 
stand this interest and find this conflict a wall of 
separateness. 

Differences in teacher preparation also tend to 
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group the faculty to a certain degree, because of 
similarity or difference in the point of view and 
loyalty of members. 

Contrasting views on methods of dealing with 
students are a strong barrier between members, and 
the conflicting views on the purposes of education 
add to the conflict. 

Add to these and others the fact that many of 
the members of the faculty are growing and that 
some are marking time, and we have developed for 
ourselves a problem that demands serious attention. 

I heard one principal remark one time, when he 
was rather despondent with all his problems and 
worries, that he didn’t have a faculty, but, instead, 
40 one-room schools. He knew, of course, that he 
was exaggerating, but in what he said there was an 
element of truth.—RALpu Srorts in Ohio Schools. 


Stimulate Wauwatosa 


Students to Study Spelling 


An article in a spring issue of The English Journal 
opens with the usual hackneyed statement that busi- 
nessmen demand correct spelling and grouse about 
their inability to hire secretaries capable of correct- 
ing their spelling. Pronouncements of this kind have 
just about achieved the dignity of formula—no suc- 
cessful article on spelling can do without them. 

However, I doubt seriously that such worrisome 
comments, unsubstantial as they are, do the harried 
English teacher any real good—and I speak from 
experience. We agree that businessmen demand 
correct spelling largely because we are agreeable 
people; but translating that into concrete terms 
whereby we can scare the living daylights out of 
our indifferent students is another matter indeed. 
How many of us really have had the opportunity to 
hear businessmen complain of poor spelling among 
their employees? Not many, I would venture to 
guess. 

And all this is by way of preliminary to announc- 
ing that I have on hand some twenty-five letters 
from prominent business and professional leaders 
in the Milwaukee area, written this spring in re- 
sponse to my [letters of] inquiry as to when and why 


businessmen demanded correct spelling. The writers 
include such people as the mayor of Milwaukee, 
the city’s chief of police, Governor Kohler of Wis- 
consin, Senator Wiley, two or three bank presidents, 
an assortment of presidents of public utility con- 
cerns, and a variety of sales managers, personnel 
directors, and so on, of leading Milwaukee industries. 
Most of the writers are sincere, and several give 
reasons for the importance of good spelling that 
might not occur to a teacher inexperienced in com- 
mercial matters. 

We at Wauwatosa, Wisc., Senior High School 
have found these letters potent ammunition in the 
classrooms. When the head of a construction firm 
states that he considers poor spelling suggestive of 
more serious carelessness and therefore sufficient 
reason for not hiring, most of our budding engineers 
have done more than raise an eyebrow or two. 

We are using the letters as part of the promotion 
of a school-wide spelling contest; and comments 
from students indicate that the letters have done 
much to encourage more enthusiasm than ever 
before engendered by such a contest.—Jarvis E. 
Busu in The English Journal, 





Some things are better 


LEARNED 


IN CAMP: 


Outdoor education at a teachers college 


By ORLO 


HAT WHICH is best learned inside the 
‘aie should be learned there; and 
that which can best be learned through 
direct experience outside the classroom, in 
contact with native materials and life situa- 
tions, should there be learned.”* Direct ex- 
perience, “in contact with life situations,” 
has long been recognized as a most potent 
means of learning. 

Outdoor education, insofar as teacher 
education is concerned, is on the threshold 
of a great development—its resources are 
as yet untapped. Much has been done by 
certain colleges and by some states. Con- 
sidered as a whole, however, the surface 
has scarcely been touched. 

Brockport is one of the eleven state teach- 
ers colleges in New York State. Several of 
its faculty and many of its former students 
have been at National Camp and had been 
introduced to, and stimulated by, the con- 
cept of outdoor education. They looked 
forward to the time when some form of 
camping could be introduced into the regu- 
lar teacher-education curriculum. Particu- 
larly was this true for the general ele- 
mentary students, since those specializing 
in health and physical education were al- 
ready required to have two weeks of camp- 
ing experience. 

However, there seemed to be no practical 
way to include camping in the curriculum. 
All the courses in education were required, 
the great majority of students had to work 

*L. B. Sharp, “Basic Consideration in Outdoor 


and Camping Education.” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, May 


1947 P- 43- 
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in the summer to be able to come back in 
the fall, and it didn’t seem feasible to re- 
quire students to take camping at this time. 

Nevertheless, it was decided to give a 
summer course of three weeks’ duration, 
called Enrichment of Teaching, at the col- 
lege camp. This could be substituted for a 
course given in the regular session that was 
devoted largely to audio-visual methods. 
Enrichment of Teaching was to be availa- 
ble to all upper classmen, and would carry 
three hours of credit. 

There followed a period of intensive 
promotion for the course. The writer per- 
sonally sent letters to all off-campus student 
teachers, talked to all students during regis- 
tration, and wrote articles for the student 
newspaper. Finally, a group of five students 
was obtained. This seemed like a small be- 
ginning—but it was a beginning! 

A program for the course had been pre- 
pared which included two main headings: 

1. Trips and excursions which may be 
used in the school program. 

2. Skill and knowledge needed to feel at 
home out of doors. 

We hoped that these prospective teachers 
would make many types of trips which 
would be of practical use in the elementary- 
school program. The second heading in- 
cluded such experiences as map reading, 
the use of the compass, craft work, and 
other campcraft skills. 

The group arrived at camp in the after- 
noon, and that evening, after the first camp- 
fire, discussed the purpose of the whole 
program with the writer and the camp di- 
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rector, under whom the actual program 
would take place. 

Periodically thereafter, the group met, 
decided on their own purposes, and, aided 
by the camp director, planned how best to 
achieve them. Emphasis throughout the 
three weeks was placed on a maximum of 
experience and a minimum of theory. 

One member of the group took as a 
project the finding of outdoor problems 
which would aid in teaching seventh-grade 
arithmetic. Two members identified species 
of trees around the camp and waxed ex- 
amples of the leaves of each. One made an 
admirable sketch map of the camp. (He was 
careful to note that his map was to be re- 
turned to him when we were through with 
it!) 

All the members of the group went on 
trips to a sawmill, a paper mill, an iron 
mine, and a Girl Scout camp. Each took 
turns at cooking, washing pans, and serving 
at meal time. Each was responsible for some 
activity at the nightly campfire. Moreover, 
since we operated in conjunction with a 
children’s camp, all had a chance to see 
the reactions of children in such a situa- 
tion. 

Each member of the group wrote an 
evaluation of his camp experiences as well 
as a daily diary. Typical of the comments 
are the following: 

“Our trip to the Benson Iron Mines, 


& 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
Outdoor education is an idea that is 
widely approved and accepted, and al- 
most as widely left “strictly for the 
birds.” Dr. Derby, professor of educa- 
tion at State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, N. Y., tells how the 
College managed, by some maneuver- 
ing, to get a short summer camping 
course into a curriculum that made no 

allowance for such a project. 





Wickes Saw Mill, and the St. Regis Paper 
Mill showed me how much knowledge can 
be absorbed in a very short time... . : A 
forty-five minute trip, such as those, could 
cover the same material that would take 
two or three days of ‘spoonfeeding.’” 

“Whether we realized it or not, we were 
constantly learning more and more about 
children’s individual differences. It was in- 
teresting watching each one of these chil- 
dren and trying to figure out why they act as 
they do.” 

“I feel that every day at camp was worth- 
while.” 

Our first attempt at camping for general 
elementary students, we feel, was a success. 
Some administrative difficulties still need 
to be ironed out, but we are pleased with 
this beginning. We are convinced that 
teacher education needs more outdoor edu- 
cation! 


Not Necessarily Longer Assignments 


When our college freshmen return for Christmas 
or Easter vacation, we corner the big wheels and 
invite two or three of the better ones to sit in on 
a panel with two or three of the high-school seniors 
who will go to college next year. 

The program draws quite an audience of both col- 
lege preparatory students and teachers who like to 
hear how well or how badly the high school is 
functioning in behalf of the relatively smail propor- 
tion of graduates that go on to college. One theme 
which we always hear repeated regularly is this: 
“We never learned how to study in high school.” 


This seems to be the particular deficiency we have 
been least able to correct. When our seniors go to 
college they find it hard to adjust to long assign- 
ments and long hours of concentrated study. This 
holds true, for the most part, in long reading assign- 
ments in social studies or literature rather than in 
math or science. 

Teachers want to know whether we should make 
longer assignments in high school and we learn 
that not necessarily longer assignments are needed, 
but “make ‘em do the ones you give now!”—MAtTT 
Lacerserc in The Social Studies. 





Lockport’s B-I-E Day: 


Teachers spend Armistice Day visiting and 
learning about local business and industry 


By 


KENNETH A. FULLER and H. STEPHENS PLUMMER 


"M CONVINCED that teachers need this con- 
I tact with other fields of work” wrote 
one teacher in commenting on the Business- 
Industry-Education Day in Lockport, N. Y. 
Other teachers stated that they “learned a 
great deal and appreciated the opportu- 
nity,”” “thoroughly enjoyed the entire day,” 
and “it made me realize the world-wide con- 
nections of local business.” 

Executives of the firms which cooperated 
in B-I-E Day rated the event as “highly suc- 
cessful.” Several said, “we would like to 
entertain more teachers next year.” “We 
were impressed with the seriousness and 
interest of the teachers,” was among other 
comments. One firm, not selected to be 
visited, asked to be included another year. 

In Lockport, the chamber of commerce 
and the city teachers’ association have co- 
operated in sponsoring a Business-Industry- 
Education Day since 1950. Both groups have 
agreed that there are benefits to all con- 
cerned in this educational experience. 

Formerly, Lockport public-school pupils 
were dismissed for a day to enable the teach- 
ers to visit industry and business. The cal- 
endar for the past school year, however, 
could not provide for this type of non- 
credited holiday. Therefore, members of 
the teachers’ association overwhelmingly 
voted to give up a vacation period by using 
Armistice Day, a regular school holiday, for 
the program. While attendance was volun- 
tary, 95 per cent of the public- and paro- 
chial-school teachers participated. 

Purposes of Lockport B-I-E Days are: (1) 
To provide school staffs with first-hand 
knowledge of the city’s businesses and in- 


dustries, (2) To assist teachers and indi- 
viduals in business and industry to under- 
stand one another's problems as well as 
their contributions to life in Lockport and 
the Niagara frontier, (3) To enable edu- 
cators better to understand the types of 
work into which many of the pupils may 
go, and (4) To help teachers to bring into 
their classrooms a more complete knowledge 
of business and industrial operations as 
they exist in the community. 


Planning and Procedures 


A joint committee made up of a teachers’ 
association group and representatives of the 
chamber of commerce worked together on 
all the details of planning. In order to make 
up a list of industries and businesses to be 
visited, teachers were asked to indicate first, 
second, third, and fourth choices of places 
which should be included. 

Chamber representatives made contacts 
with those firms recommended in order to 
obtain their approval as well as to learn the 
maximum number of visitors that could be 
accommodated in the morning and after- 
noon sessions. With this information, the 
teacher committee made visiting assign- 
ments, and in all cases it was possible to give 
a teacher his first or second choice. 

Two weeks prior to B-I-E Day, each co- 
operating industry was mailed a list of the 
names of the visitors and the number to be 
expected for the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. Such a procedure aided the business 
personnel in planning their tours. This list 
was also sent to each school to inform staff 
members of their visiting assignments. 
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The CLEARING House 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


On Business-Industry-Education Day 
in Lockport, N. Y., each teacher has an 
opportunity to go on a guided tour of 
a few local businesses or industries in 
which he is especially interested. Thus 
teachers get first-hand knowledge of the 
operations of local firms, of the kind of 
work that many of their students later 
will enter, and can use what they learn 
in their classroom work when the oc- 
casion arises. Mr. Fuller, principal of 
North Park School in Lockport, and 
Mr. Plummer, executive secretary of the 
local chamber of commerce, report that 
the success of the event has created a 
demand for another special day on 
which representatives of business and 
industry will be offered a guided tour 
of the schools. 





Beginning at 9:00 A.M. with a general 
meeting, the program was scheduled to be 
completed at 3:30 p.M., the end of the usual 
school day. In some cases, teachers con- 
tinued their afternoon tours until 5:00 
o'clock. 

A welcome speech by the president of the 
city teachers’ association opened the day's 
program. Events of the day were described 
by the executive secretary of the chamber of 
commerce. Following this brief meeting, 
tours of the industries were made. Execu- 
tives and teachers met together for the noon 
luncheon, at which the latter group were 
guests of the chamber of commerce. 

At the noon luncheon, the president of 
the chamber of commerce extended greet- 
ings to the teachers, and response was given 
by the chairman of the teachers’ committee. 
“Problems Educators Face” was the subject 
discussed by the superintendent of schools. 
Following the luncheon, teachers made 
their afternoon visits. 


Opinionnaire Results 


In order that the joint committee might 
estimate the values of the visits during B-I-E 
Day and to solicit suggestions which would 


aid future planning, the teachers’ committee 
requested staff members to complete an 
opiniornaire. The chamber of commerce 
asked cooperating industries for their ap- 
praisal of the project. Comments and recom- 
mendations received rated the day's pro- 
gram as highly successful and provided in- 
formation which will be helpful in organ- 
izing other B-I-E Days. 

Executives regarded the joint endeavor as 
very successful and agreed that it should be 
repeated. With only one exception, the 
public- and parochial-school teachers stated 
that the visits not only were interesting, but 
also were instructive. 

Teachers’ comments ran as follows: “Feel 
the program was well planned,” “very well 
conducted,” “very worthwhile to learn how 
some of the products we use are made as 
well as the kinds of jobs available.” One 
teacher remarked that the chance to visit 
with former students was a good outcome. 

Attitudes of the visiting teachers were 
rated by industry as serious and interested, 
while the attitudes of industrial manage- 
ment were considered by the teachers to 
have been cordial and interested. 

Eighty-six per cent of the teachers were 
impressed by the methods and efficiency of 
the plants visited. Over seven per cent gave 
no opinion, while less than seven per cent 
were not impressed on this specific point. 

In response to the question, “Do you feel 
you have a better understanding of in- 
dustry, its problems, and its contributions 
to community welfare?” ninety-two per cent 
answered in the affirmative; the rest gave 
no reply. This result supported the exec- 
utives’ opinion that they had been success- 
ful in “getting over” to the teachers, in some 
measure, the story of business, its contribu- 
tions to the community welfare, and the 
importance of profits. 

Suggestions made by teachers for the im- 
provement of tours included: set a smaller 
limit on the number in a group; have talks 
by industrial representatives which are 
simple and not too technical; conduct a 
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brief explanation before the tour begins, 
with a discussion following the tour; see 
the finished product as well as the produc- 
tion process. Although numerous minor 
points for improvement were listed, most 
teachers believed that a tour should be 
limited to an hour and a half or two hours 
in length. 

Officers of the city teachers’ association 
were interested in the members’ opinions on 
the frequency of the B-I-E Days. Twenty- 
five per cent thought the best plan was to 
have them yearly; sixty per cent, once every 
two years; thirteen per cent failed to answer 
this item; the remaining two per cent gave 
other frequencies. 

Industrial executives were asked by the 


> 


chamber of commerce committee whether 
they were interested in an arrangement 
whereby they would visit the schools for a 
day. In three-fourths of the cases, an afirm- 
ative answer was given, and all of these busi- 
ness men agreed to participate in such an 
Education-Industry-Business Day. 


As a result of these opinions by industry 
and education, both the chamber of com- 
merce and the teachers are considering an 
E-I-B Day for the school year on which in- 
dustry and business representatives will visit 
the schools. As in the past, a joint commit- 
tee will sponsor the day and will work to- 
gether in the planning and functioning of 
the program. 


Pedagogs Agog 


By FRANCES OSWALD 


Our school municipality 
Addicted to frugality 
Enjoys a prodigality 

Of talk. 


Indulging in tautology 
Ignoring all philology 

They speak on methodology 
And more. 


With words extraordinary 
Unknown to secretary 
Or found in dictionary 


They talk. 


In phrases awkward, grotesque 

In accents Gertrude-Steinesque 
They make our teaching burlesque 
And farce. 


Despite our erudition 
And years of inhibition 
We're ready for sedition 
We balk. 


We're weary of verbosity 

We're sated with pomposity 

We call their speech “monstrosity” 
Not talk. 


We pray that saturation 
With words like maturation 
Will bring amelioration 
We plead! 


“Have done with ambiguity! 
Speak out with more acuity! 
Let's have some continuity 
Of thought! 


“Defer to our stupidity! 

Please speak with some lucidity! 
We'll listen with avidity 

And learn.” 


We teachers of the nation 
In humble supplication 
Beg pedants that they ration 
Pedaguese. 





SEMANTICS 


and the 


ENGLISH TEACHER 


By 
GEORGE REINFELD 


HE MODERN semantic movement has 

been in existence since the publication 
of Ogden and Richards’ work, The Mean- 
ing of Meaning, in 1922. Hayakawa’s Lan- 
guage in Thought and Action, coming 
nearly two decades later, served to make 
practical the ideas and concepts expressed 
in the first books which heralded the new 
method of dealing with language. 

The first materials were of course philo- 
sophical in content, and there was a direct 
need for someone to offer a series of appli- 
cations which could be applied on the 
college or even the high-school level. Let 
us examine these new ideas in practice. 


Hayakawa begins by considering the 
effect of the words he hears on the attitude 


of the individual. He states that there are 
whole nations in the world today who are 
fed on a diet of carefully selected words. 
The end result of this treatment is to render 
their actions “mad” to the rest of the world. 
Such a nation might be the Soviet Union 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Semantics began to become a popu- 
lar idea in educational circles following 
the appearance more than a decade ago 
of Hayakawa’s Language in Thought 
and Action. But according to Mr. Rein- 
feld, semantics hasn’t penetrated very 
deeply into our high-school English 
classrooms. The author, who teaches 
English in Westwood, N. J., High 
School, tells why he thinks this method- 
ology would help English teachers to 
cope with some of their current prob- 
lems. 





with its policy of the cold (and of late 
the hot) war. 

We ask, “But don’t they want peace? 
Don't they realize that another war will 
destroy both their land, our land, and the 
entire world?” 

To us the answers are obvious but to a 
people reared in an atmosphere of a cer- 
tain set of words, or propaganda, the ques- 
tions have a different meaning or more than 
likely they have no meaning at all. Thus 
meaning becomes the key to mutual under- 
standing, not only between foreigners and 
ourselves, but between a man and his wife, 
two friends talking on the telephone, as 
well as between the traffic policeman and 
the man who has just passed a red light. 

The patrolman asks, “Where are you 
going, to a fire?” 

Here are two nearly identical answers to 
the question. The first will surely earn the 
motorist a ticket and a fine. The second 
may well turn away wrath—and the ticket: 

“No, flatfoot, I'm on my way home.” 

“No, officer, 'm on my way home.” 

Both words, “flatfoot” and “officer,” have 
nearly the same meaning. Just there is the 
rub of language usage. It is the shade or 
tone of a word that indicates to the mind of 
the listener just what meaning is to be 
taken in a particular statement. 

Consider the change in meaning in two 
identical sentences used in different situa- 
tions. 

As his wife’s mother entered the house at 
the beginning of a lengthy visit, he said, 
“Mother, darling, I'm so glad to see you.” 

As his mother entered the house after 
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being away two hours later than usual, 
the little boy cried, “Mother, darling, I’m 
so glad to see you.” 

In each sentence the words are identical 
but the meanings are worlds apart. 

The foregoing situation illustrates the 
two basic concepts of the meaning approach 
to language: 

1. A word has many meanings. 


2. The meaning of a word depends on the words 
around it in the sentence. 


The formal English teaching of today 
does not take into account what has been 
discovered during the past thirty years 
about language and how it works. Statistics 
reveal that the successful business executive 
possesses a vast vocabulary. Ergo, in order 
to become president of General Motors, the 
student needs only to acquire a vast vocabu- 
lary. (Were this true, many a poor high- 
school or college teacher might easily be- 
come wealthy.) Besides, the college-entrance 
examination includes a large section on 
vocabulary. 

With these authorizations, the English 
teacher proceeds to cram one thousand 
words down the throat of the poor student 
(at the rate of perhaps twenty a day), in 
most cases words which he will rarely use 
and which have no relation to his experi- 
ences." 

Teachers all over the country have been 
complaining for years that “these students 
can’t read.” What they mean in many cases 

* This illustration is credited to Professor Law- 


rence H. Conrad, of Montclair State Teachers 
College. 
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is that the student does not comprehend 
what he is reading. He would do better 
to examine closely the words which are 
already in his vocabulary so that he may 
discover the meanings and ramifications of 
the words he already “knows.” 

“The writer of a dictionary is a historian, 
not a law giver,” says Hayakawa. 

The dictionary writer does not make 
“authoritative statements about true mean- 
ings.” Too often the English teacher acts 
as though the dictionary were the gospel 
and he the annointed one sent to spread the 
“true meaning” of the word. 

Education, unfortunately, has always 
been subject to a cultural lag which has 
left it years behind the times on many 
occasions. The student knows whether what 
he is being given is valuable for himself or 
whether it is just so much gibberish being 
served up according to a pattern that was 
outmoded when his father went to school. 
He will listen only to what is for him. The 
teacher must take into account that in the 
modern world, the fields of science and 
politics are discarding the traditions and 
forging ahead to new vistas at an alarming 
pace. 

The English classroom is one of the 
places where the student must learn to 
think in terms of what is happening. What 
does it mean? How am I to react to it? 
By providing a place in the curriculum 
for these new techniques of language train- 
ing, the English teacher will assist in better 
relating the student to the world around 
him. 


A Little Unfair 


The idea of keeping youth in school for longer 
and longer periods arose not entirely out of con- 
sideration for the child. That was part of it—not 
all of it. The main reason was the realization on 
the part of our citizens and their representatives 
that the economic world did not need the labor of 
the very young, and that for their sake and ours, 
they had better stay in school where they would 


have some sort of supervision. . . . However, it does 
seem a little unfair for the law to compel our 
schools to retain these students who find learning 
difficult and resent being in school, and then to 
criticize us for not making them into good spellers 
or good readers. That was never done in any school 
system and probably never will.—J. W. Eowarps in 
Oregon Education Journal. 





The Ladies or the Ethics 


By JAIRUS J. DEISENROTH 


RINCIPAL SMYTHE was faced with one of 
wo decisions in life that come only 
at dramatic and fateful moments. It was 
May Day, and as usual the schools of the 
city were having their hilarious and busy 
annual Health Day. Races, contests, May 
poles, pop corn, ice cream, lost children, 
anxious mothers, and the usual hustling 
and bustling of teachers and officials were 
in evidence. But none of these bothered 
Smythe. 

It was down on the softball field that he 
met his problem. There the girls of his 
South Junior High were battling their high- 
hat cousins from North Junior High. The 
South girls had never won a game on May 
Day, and Smythe had no bright vision of a 
miracle as he dutifully trudged over to the 
player’s bench. He should have been satis- 
fied that his boys had won all the relays. 
But he still had that feeling about the ball 
game. 

The game was well on its way. Umpiring 
behind the plate was Miss Hendricks, 
health ed. teacher. Base umpire was John 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Deisenroth is a member 
of the Research Department of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Public Schools. He says that there is nothing 
fictitious about this incident except the names of 
persons and schools. 
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Welcome, amateur ball player and teacher. 
Two scorekeepers were apparently very 
busy as the South girls batted. In fact the 
score was rather lopsided in favor of South. 
Looked like 15 to 3. Smythe grinned as he 
sat on the bench with his girls. 

Betty sat next to him. Out of breath, she 
had just scored a run. Before he could 
speak to her she was up again and batting. 
A swing of the bat, a flash of the ball, and 
more runs came in. Excellent, was Principal 
Smythe’s verdict—and the scorekeepers kept 
their books while the score mounted. 

Finally, when Smythe had settled down to 
enjoy the slaughter, he noticed that several 
of his girls had not moved from the bench 
during the entire inning. 

“Say, Mary,” he called. Mary Schrader 
looked up. “Don’t you get to bat this in- 
ning?” he asked. 

“Why, no, Mr. Smythe,” replied Mary. 
“We girls decided that those four out there 
should do all the batting, since they are our 
best batters. We just field.” 

Smythe arose with dignity, looked over 
the carnage, saw that the game was appar- 
ently in good hands with two umpires and 
scorekeepers, and then adjusting his tie 
carefully strolled over to locate, if possible, 
the standing broad jump, which, he under- 
stood, also had a full complement of offi- 
cials. 


Vocational Information Corner 


By JACK MacHALE 


HE STUDENTS of Montgomery Blair High 
School in Silver Spring, Md., consider 
themselves fortunate to have one of the 
most modern and up-to-date school libraries 


in the United States. Although the physical 
arrangement is one of exceptional dimen- 
sion and beauty, it is the “extras” that are 
its notable qualities. 
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VOCATIONAL INFORMATION CORNER 


These so-called extras are maintained by 
interested groups of students and teachers 
who are not on the library staff, but realize 
its importance as a focal point of all re- 
search, both educational and social. 

One of the extras is a vocational informa- 
tion corner. A helpful and interesting edu- 
cational function is sponsored by the 
Diversified Occupations Department of 
Montgomery Blair. This department super- 
vises and teaches an on-the-job-training pro- 
gram for senior students. As part of the 
required program, students must be famil- 
iar with job information about future vo- 
cations. From the information obtained, 
students make up their individual occupa- 
tional monographs for future long-range 
employment. 

Consequently a modern vocational infor- 
mation section is required. All available 
books on this subject are arranged in one 
corner of the library. In addition, all types 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. MacHale is a coordinator 
in the Diversified Occupations Department of Mont- 
gomery Blair High School, Silver Spring, Md. 
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of pamphlets, pictures, graphs and any 
other information of a vocational nature 
from various local commercial firms are 
placed in a rack in the same area. All in- 
formation pertaining to the various military 
services is included as an integral part of 
this vocational corner. 

This service is maintained by the Diversi- 
fied Occupations Department with the as- 
sistance of a special student assigned by the 
librarian as a technical adviser. 

How do we know the students are inter- 
ested? Well, the corner is continually 
“messed up,” showing that it is really used. 

Other organizations have become inter- 
ested in the furtherance of this vocational 
corner. The school store is contributing 
financially to the establishment of a more 
extensive set of books and informational 
materials to help with future student em- 
ployment. 

Montgomery Blair's two thousand senior 
high students feel that when they leave 
high school they will have had every avail- 
able educational facility to aid them in 
their selection of a vocation suitable to their 
interests and talents. 


Stormy Weather: Close School? 


By G. I. 


P IN MINNESOTA, where occasionally 
U the storms of snow come with fury, 
it is important to have a pre-arranged plan 
to notify people of the closing of school. 
Radio and television stations are the best 
and quickest way to do this. 

Everybody just stays in bed to listen to 
the early morning news, and when school is 
closed they all go happily back to sleep. 
But pity the poor superintendent of 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Sholy is superintendent of 
schools in Hancock, Minn. 





SHOLY 


schools! He stays up most of the night 
watching the weather and then, when it 
looks pretty good around g A.M. he crawls 
happily into bed believing that the morrow 
will bring sunshine and _ free-wheeling 
school buses. 

But what about that early-morning wind 
that suddenly arises? After about three 
hours of sleep said superintendent is rudely 
awakened by a simultaneous ringing of the 
phone and a pounding on the door. Both 
disturbances are handled simultaneously by 
this ambidextrous gentleman, and at the 
same time he peers out a frosty window to 
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see that the wind is blowing the snow 
around in heavy gusts. Immediate action is 
indicated, so this fine fellow makes his long 
distance call to the radio and television sta- 
tions pronto! 

But is he through? Not this boy. For the 
next two hours he runs from bed to phone, 
answering the same question asked by 
people who have no radio or who have only 
a television set with “snow” on it so they 
can’t hear the announcer. 


After many years of this sort of thing, 
our gray-haired gentleman has evolved a 
sure-fire plan for calling off school for 
stormy weather. It is hereby submitted for 
general approval. (The editorial “We” of 
explanation is used not only because it is 
good form but also because this stoop- 
shouldered former gay blade is really two 
people.) We quote: 


The CLEARING HOUSE 


“This closing of school for storms is a 
difficult undertaking but, after several years 
of working on the best method, we have de- 
veloped the following procedure on a 
stormy morning, to wit: 

“We put our ear to the ground. This is 
to check with the local blow-offs who might 
be spouting off. We check with the janitor 
to see how the problem would have been 
handled 25 years ago. We call up Olaus 
Ludkins, who farms east of town, to see 
what he would do. We submit the three 
separate and unbiased opinions to the six 
school-board members. 

“They vote and, in case of a tie, we go up 
to the local dispensary and take a poll of 
the empty bottles. If there is an even num- 
ber, we measure the snow drifts on each 
of the 25, streets in town. If the total depth 
of the drifts, divided by 25, equals three 
feet, school is closed.” 


You'll Be Teaching More Pupils Per Class 


In the days before World War I the aim of high 
schools generally was to hold class size to about 20 
pupils. If an occasional class, other than music and 
physical education, exceeded 25, it was a subject for 
real concern by both teachers and principal. Nearly 
everybody said then that classes were too large. 

In our day a principal feels fortunate if no class 
is over 95. An investigation into size of class re- 
ported by the Office of Education in 1949 revealed 
that classes in large high schools had an average 
registration of 29.5 pupils and that 11.2 per cent of 
all classes exceeded 4o pupils. Then, too, classes 
were said to be overlarge. 

What of the future? Enrolments in grades g to 
12, which for the past 10 years have remained fairly 
stationary at about 5.5 million, are due to rise to 6 
million by 1956 and to 7 million by 1959. That is 
an increase of 1.5 million in 6 years. Will classes 
be too large in 1959? And if so, how large? Forty, 
perhaps? Or will improved recruiting procedures 
and an abiding faith on the part of the people who 
pay the cost provide enough teachers to hold class 
size to a modest go in 1959? The problem is com- 
plicated. 

The solutions will probably be equally compli- 
cated. Double sessions? Correspondence study and 


self-teaching materials? Work experience on a 
greatly expanded scale? And if these and other 
measures are adopted to vitalize education of youth, 
will they tend to ease the teaching load or will they 
aggravate it by placing new and bewildering prob- 
lems on the already overburdened teacher? 


One solution worth more consideration than it 
has received is to take the teacher out of his tradi- 
tional role as principal dispenser of information 
in the classroom. If we can develop and capitalize 
on meaningful modern teaching aids, such as still 
and motion pictures, daylight projection of opaque 
objects, disc and tape recordings, radio, television, 
self-correcting practice materials coupled with di- 
agnostic tests, and the like, we should be able to 
relieve the teacher of being a classroom oracle and 
at the same time improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

A teacher having such aids at hand and trained 
in their use can save himself and his pupils much 
of the wear and tear of ponderous instruction; he 
can save more of his energy for the vital individual 
and small-group assistance now too often crowded 
out in large classes. And classes wil! probably be 
larger in 1959.—Carv A. JESSEN in School Life. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


BURN WHICH BOOKS?: The authorities in Vic- 
toria, B.C., recently were at a pitch of eagerness to 
burn all “subversive” books in the public library, 
says a United Press wire—but they hadn't any idea 
which books to pick. A library board member said 
she knew that subversive books were on the shelves 
but couldn't name any. The mayor had offered his 
basement furnace for the burnings and announced, 
“Our position is very clear and simple. There will 
be no pussyfooting.” But he couldn't name any 
books either. All of this must have been extremely 
frustrating, what with local newspapers, churchmen, 
educators, and politicians taking “a very unfair at- 
titude” toward the project by opposing it. 


SCHOLARSHIP “REVOLUTION”: An “almost 
revolutionary” joint agreement on problems of 
scholarship awards has been developed by 13 West 
Coast colleges and universities, according to an an- 
nouncement of a joint committee of the institutions. 

The problem which plagues all scholarship com- 
mittees is that of giving funds to students who merit 
them but do not need them. The new program is 
expected to eliminate “bidding” for students 
through scholarship awards, by offering grants only 
to those who need them, but honoring those who 
merit academic recognition. 

The plan, which goes into effect this spring for 
the 1954-55 school year, calls for use of uniform 
applications for financial assistance from students 
entering any of the 13 institutions. Two types of 
awards will be given. 

Entering students who deserve academic recog- 
nition but don’t need money will be awarded only 
certain honors and “maximum publicity.” Students 
who receive the second type of award, scholarship 
grants, will be selected on the basis of all-around 
scholastic records, and the amount awarded them 
will be based on the extent of their financial need. 
The scholarship grants will be confidential, al- 
though students who receive them can qualify for 
the honors-and-publicity treatment concerning their 
academic distinctions. The 1g charter members of 
the group hope that other colleges and universities 
will join them in the program. 


RELIGION FOR PUPILS: A “policy and a plan 
of action” for giving public-school pupils religious 
instruction on school time have been adopted by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ. 


Recommendations on policy were: That Meth- 
odists express their conviction to local citizens and 
school boards that no education is sound unless it 
“includes as an integral part” recognition of the 
reality of God as “the source of truth, righteousness, 
and love,” and that the concept of God should be 
taught as “basic in American culture, life, and his- 
tory.” That there should be an “ultimate re-testing 
in the courts of the issues inherent in the place and 
function of religion in public schools.” That the 
Methodist Church should have a full share in pro- 
viding religious education for “the unchurched chil- 
dren now in the public schools” through facilities, 
teachers, and curriculum provided by the church. 
And that Methodists work with other like-minded 
groups to the foregoing purposes. 

Recommendations on a plan of action were: That 
a conference of Methodist Church representatives 
and public-school educators be called to consider the 
problem of education for public-school pupils. That 
state conferences of a similar nature be called to 
develop programs “in the light of specific state 
laws.” That “all possible legal ways of increasing re- 
ligious orientation of public-school teaching” be 
considered, such as: A daily acknowledgment of the 
reality of God; supplying public-school teachers who 
are Methodists with methods and suggestions for 
legally “creating within their classrooms ... a 
favorable climate for religious responses;” coopera- 
tion in establishing near public-school buildings of 
a “nation-wide system of interdenominational schools 
of religion” in which religion will be taught to 
public-school pupils during assigned periods within 
the school day. 


VOTES FOR 18-YEAR-OLDS: When President 
Eisenhower recommended in his State of the Union 
message that the voting age be lowered to 18, his 
suggestion was heartily endorsed, says an Associated 
Press dispatch, by former Governor Arnall of Geor- 
gia. The voting age was lowered to 18 in that State 
in 1943. 

According to Georgia's 10-year findings, voters be- 
tween 18 and 21 “behave much like their elders.” 
“Hot” elections bring more of them out, and they 
vote along the general lines of family and loca! in- 
terest. Lowering of the voting age brought out a 
wave of young voters at first—but after that young 
people appeared at the polls in about the same ratio 
as their elders. 

Former Governor Arnall, however, who sponsored 
the lowering of the voting age that came under his 
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regime, said, “Actually, young people take a more 
active interest in politics because they study it in 
school and want to become active at once.” 


FAMILY FINANCE ED.: For the fifth consecutive 
year summer-workshop graduate training courses on 
teaching of money management and financial se- 
curity are being made possible by the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Education. 

Scholarships for the summer of 1954 will be avail- 
able to more than 330 high-school teachers and 
other educators at 8 leading universities throughout 
the country. These scholarships are awarded by the 
sponsoring universities and are made possible by 
grants to them from the Institute of Life Insurance. 
A few of the scholarships are available to “teams” 
from individual school systems—“one or two class- 
room teachers, a supervisor, and perhaps a principal 
or superintendent.” 

Those who have attended the previous workshops 
were in such subject areas as home economics, social 
studies, business education, mathematics, family life 
education, and guidance, Participants included 
junior-high-school, high-school, and junior-college 
teachers, faculty members of teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and administrators. 

The 8 sponsoring universities are: Univ. of Conn., 
Univ. of Denver, Miami Univ. (Ohio), Univ. of Ore., 
Univ. of Pa., So. Methodist Univ., Univ. of Va., and 
Univ. of Wis. For information on schedules and 
scholarships, write to R. Wilfred Kelsey, Committee 
on Family Financial Security Education, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


PRE-DELINQUENCY: A pre-delinquency screen- 
ing device, “The KD Proneness Scale and Checklist,” 
developed by Dr. William C. Kwaraceus of Boston 
University, has been issued by World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y., for use with pupils in grades 6 
through 12. This instrument's delinquency-proneness 
indicators “serve as aids in identifying those 
boys and girls who are vulnerable, susceptible, or 
exposed to the development of delinquent patterns 
of behavior. They also provide clues to the causes 
of delinquent or pre-delinquent behavior.” From 
what we read in the newspapers, it seems to us that 
1954 is a particularly timely date for the appearance 
of such a device. 


FROM LIBERAL ARTS TO JOBS: High-school 
students who plan to take liberal-arts degrees in col- 
lege have special problems of their own in thinking 
about suitable future jobs. Mademoiselle recently 
conducted a workshop on this matter in behalf of 
girls. 

Placement directors of more than 100 colleges 
worked with panels of employers from five “star- 
crossed, least-understood fields: writing, retailing, 
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social work, commercial art and jobs with travel in 
them. Aim: fresh ways to match needs and abilities 
of liberal-arts graduates with employers’ wants.” 
Jobs on Your Mind, a report on the results of the 
workshop, may be obtained for 50 cents from 
Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


KINSEY ON SEX ED.: The sex education of 
children should begin before they are 3 years old, 
said Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey in a recent speech in New 
York City reported by the New York Post. Dr. 
Kinsey disclosed that his third book is tentatively 
titled “Sex Education.” It includes studies of sev- 
eral hundred children 5 years old and less which 
“are twice as hard to make as studies of adults.” 

He said that after 15 years of gathering, classify- 
ing, and collating information on sex behavior, he 
had little hope for evolving a basic plan for the sex 
education of children. He tells parents who ask him 
when they should begin the sex education of their 
children that if a child is 3 years old they have 
already lost time and valuable opportunities: “Chil- 
dren of 2 and g are already strongly affected by the 
cultural patterns immediately surrounding them. 
They are aware of sexual differences, whether their 
parents want them to acquire knowledge of the 
subject or not.” 


SCHOLARSHIP LOANS: A scholarship-loan fund 
has been established by the Cahokia Commonfields 
Classroom Teachers Association, Cahokia, Ill., to 
assist graduating seniors of the local high school who 
plan to become teachers, says Illinois Education. 
When the fund was only a few months old teachers 
had contributed $1,047 to it and had selected their 
first beneficiary. Selected seniors who are interested 
in becoming teachers are given up to $250 a year 
in aid to attend college. By remaining in the teach- 
ing profession for two years after college graduation 
they are required to repay only one-half the amount 
they borrowed. To be eligible for a scholarship loan, 
students must be in the upper 50% of their class. 


At the End of the Chapter 


An analysis of the activities found at the ends of 
the chapters [of textbooks] indicates that a great 
number of authors toss them in as excess baggage. 
This seems to be true even with some of the more 
popular textbooks. However, in a well-planned text- 
book the end-of-chapter activities serve a very use- 
ful function and should be used with maximal ef- 
fectiveness.—Grorce GREISEN MALLINSON in School 
Science and Mathematics. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Housing and Home Management, by Dora 
S. Lewis, JEAN O. Burns, and Estuer F. 
SecNer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1953. 312 pages, $3.20. 

This book brings housing and home management 
into a clearer relationship, giving ideas for selecting, 
renovating, and maintaining the home for happy 
family living. Needs for each of the five stages of 
the family cycle are discussed. Two families—the 
Joneses and the Lees—meet their housing problems. 
The Joneses decide between renting an apartment or 
a house. The Lees build a new home. 

The reader is faced by the question, “Where will 
you live?” Problems of buying, renting, community 
planning, house styles, layouts of rooms, financing, 
and furnishing, arrangement, and care for each 
room are considered. Stress is placed on considering 
housekeeping management when selecting a home 
and its furnishings. Many ideas for saving time and 
energy in housekeeping are included. No right- 
wrong standards in family living are presented by 
the authors, but practical suggestions are givefi so 
each family may achieve its own standards in the 
light of family goals. 


Housing and Home Management is written on a 
very practical level. It is also attractive and appeal- 
ing, with its numerous pictures showing how to do 
such things as building a terrace, making flower ar- 
rangements, renovating furniture, fixing a drawer 
that sticks. Excellent activities are suggested at the 
end of each chapter. 

The Glossary includes suggested cleaning tech- 
niques, a lease, a deed, and a mortgage. 

GWENDOLYN WAGNER 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


Earth Science—The World We Live In, by 
SAMUEL N. Namowrrz and Donatp B. 
Stone. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 1953. 438 pages, $3.96. 

This attractive book contains a bountiful col- 
lection of up-to-date factual information. A mini- 
mum of technical terms are used and it is written 
so that the average high-school student should be 
able to understand it. In addition there are an 
unusually large number of clear illustrations and 


photographs. 
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NEW VITAL TEXTS 


For Today’s Secondary Schools 


Magruder 
American Government in 1954 
Revised each year. Capstone course of the Social 


Studies. Workbook and Tests with Teachers’ 
Manuals. The National Leader. 


Hughes’ Building Citizenship 
National Leader in its field. Prepares young pupils 


for Citizenship. New Edition. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


Hughes’ Making of Today’s World 


National Leader in the field of World History. 
Written from the American point of view, pictures 
the relation of World History to present events. 
New Edition. Workbook, Tests, Teachers’ Manuals. 





Smith, Carpenter and Wood 
Our Environment Series 


New Editions for all three books to keep pace with 
advances in Science. Workbooks, Tests, Teachers’ 


Manuals. 
Dodge-Smallwood 
Elements of Biology 


This leading Biology appears in new large format, 
handsomely illustrated, and with the latest develop- 
ments in Biology. Workbook, Tests, Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


Brownlee, Fuller, Whitsit’s 
Elements of Chemistry 


A new 1954 Edition of this National Leader. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manuals. 
Brownlee, Fuller, Whitsit’s 
Elements of Chemistry 
A new and colorful edition. Workbook, Tests, 
Teachers’ Manuals. 

Stein’s Refresher Arithmetics 
Refresher arithmetics with practical applications, 
meeting the problems of today. Answer Books. 

Edgerton and Carpenter 
New Mathematics Series 
Avery's Geometries 
Grades 7-12. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
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The book is divided into five units which cover 
the following great areas of earth science: geology, 
astronomy, meteorology, oceanography, and clima- 
tology. 

The first unit is a study of land forms and earth 
composition. These structures are explained in 
terms of natural constructive and destructive forces. 

In the second unit the time, motion, space re- 
lationship of the earth in its astronomical setting 
is presented. 

Unit three is concerned with the principles gov- 
erning the various weather conditions. 

Depth, shape of floor, temperatures, currents, 
and contents of the oceans are discussed in unit 
four. 

Finally, in unit five all of the factors that go to- 
gether to influence climate are set forth and the 
principal climatic regions of the earth are ex- 
plained accordingly. 

The salient points of each topic are brought out 
by the question, “Have You Learned These?” the 
title of a list found at the end of each chapter. 

A series of Topic Questions at the end of each 
chapter is designed to bring to focus the principal 
ideas. There is also a group of General Questions 
which require the student to apply these ideas and 
to sense their relationships with ideas found in 
other chapters. 

Finally there is a list of Student Activities which 
should prove both interesting and useful to the 
student. 

Teachers who wish to teach certain basic prin- 
ciples, their applications, and their relationships 
will find this book well organized toward such an 
end. 

CHARLES METCALF 
Lakeland Jr. High School 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Teaching Successfully the Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Subjects, by G. HAROLD 
Sitvius and Esrett H. Curry. Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
ing Co., 1953. 339 pages, $4.50. 

This is undoubtedly the finest book of its type 
that I have ever read. I am having copies made 
available to all the men in my department. It should 
be an invaluable aid for the beginning teacher and 
a wonderful reference book (I was tempted to say 
bible) for teachers who have taught five or twenty- 
five years. 

I would rate the organization of the contents as 
exceptional; the index satisfactory. The information 
in the appendix is definitely useful. Subject-matter 
organization is very good. 

At a casual glance one might feel that there 
would be little time left for classroom teaching if 
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the high degree of organization recommended by 
this book were achieved. On the other hand, I am 
sure that lack of organization is one of the greatest 
causes of poor teaching. 

The quality of the paper and the bookbinding ap 
pear to be quite satisfactory. If the size of the type 
used were increased, I am sure beginning teachers, 
who may read for considerable periods of time, 
would appreciate it—even if it meant increased cost. 

While I do not know the authors personally, I 
have heard of them many times. After reading this 
book, I feel that my respect for them is more than 
justified. Entirely too many teacher textbooks are 
being written by theorists. 

H. F. McKer 

Head of Ind. Arts Dept. 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Vocabulary Flash Cards for: 

El Camino Real, Book I (3rd ed.), by Jar- 
RETT and McManus 

Fronteras I and II, by Doris KiNG ARJONA 

Using Latin, Book I, by Scorr, Horn and 
GUMMERE 

Boulder, Colo.: Language Learning Aids, 
1953. $1 per set. 

Teachers and students alike will profit consider- 
ably from the use of these vocabulary flash cards. 
The cards have been carefully and accurately pre- 
pared for each of the texts by Language Learning 
Aids of Boulder, Colo., with permission of the pub- 
lishers. 

Each packet of vocabulary cards consists of severa! 
g” x 11” sheets with individual words printed in 
small boxes that are to be cut out by the student. 
Thus, he has in one convenient pile all the vocab- 
ulary listed for any certain chapter of the text. On 
the reverse side is printed the English equivalent 
for the foreign word. 

In using these flash cards the student will find 
an interesting and efficient method of vocabulary 
study and review. For self-testing they are an ex- 
cellent aid, since the English translation is com- 
pletely hidden from the student’s view. Once 
learned, certain of the words may be put aside and 
attention devoted to the remaining “stickers.” 

Too often the student concentrating on the lists 
of vocabulary on a page in the text forms habits 
of learning words only in connection with their 
order in the vocabulary list. The flash cards for 
these texts will aid greatly to avoid learning words 
by false associations based on the fixed order of a 
list. 

As the personal property of the student, the 
vocabulary flash cards may be carried about on his 
| person ready for use at all times. Parents as well 
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as friends may thus assist the student in his vocab- 
ulary study. 

For the teacher who is seeking an interesting and 
effective means of obtaining better results in the 
learning of vocabulary from the lessons of these 
four texts, the new vocabulary flash cards will serve 
in innumerable ways to achieve the initial learning, 
the shuffling of words, the review, and the testing. 

The use of the cards for staging various vocabu- 
lary-learning games and contests will bring added 
life to a routine language requirement, the learn- 
ing of the foreign words. 

A teacher's master set of the cards with each 
word in enlarged letters on a card sufficiently large 
that it may be seen by all students in the class 
would be a most profitable additional aid. 

PAUL De VEREZ ONFFROY 
Instructor in French 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


A Song Approach to Music Reading, by 
CHARLES LEONHARD. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1953. 149 pages, paper 
bound, $2. 

Mr. Leonhard has presented the skills and tech 
niques necessary to answer the need of individuals 
seeking a deep insight into the reading of music. 
The suggested procedure from rote to note reading 
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The increasing use of visual aids in teaching 
makes these three maps most useful in the 
English classroom. They are not only attrac- 
tive and decorative but they supply the stu- 
dent of literature with a vast amount of in- 
formation in regard to English and American 
Literature. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By M. R. Kiein 
A black and white map of the British Isles 
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CAN LITERATURE, 
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A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY MAP 
OF LONDON 

London Bridge, Hyde Park, Big Ben, the 
coffee house—all the immortal literary and 
historical landmarks that make London a 
most fascinating city for book lovers have been 
captured and portrayed in this new map by 
Robert Fitch. The festive shields on the 
border, the gay colors of the map itself, the 
delightful surprises around every corner, and 
the maze of labels indicating the famous his- 
torical and literary places will keep you en- 
thralled for hours. A beautiful addition to the 
classroom, library or study. 

Size 22 x 34, colored 


Special Offer 
1 copy of each of the three maps 


The Palmer Company 
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is indeed exciting. However, the contents of this 
book might prove of little value to an elementary- 
or secondary-school classroom teacher except for his 
own personal musical gvowth. It might serve as a 
self-teaching aid to anyone who could follow it sys- 
tematically and conscientiously. It would be a good 
text at the college level. The method of presenta- 
tion for Parts One and Two is quite unusual. 

Mr. Leonhard has shown his well-rounded musi- 
cal knowledge and has succeeded in exposing his 
reader to vast areas in the field of music reading. 

Howarp R. HALvorsen, Mus.D. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


Initiating and Administering Guidance 
Services, by S. A. HAMRIN. Bloomington, 
Ill.: McKnight and McKnight Publishing 
Co., 1953. 220 pages, $3. 

This book is written particularly for principals 
and superintendents. Dr. Hamrin points out in the 
foreword that no good program of guidance serv- 
ices can thrive or even exist long without the sym- 
pathetic understanding and encouragement of 
school administrators. He hopes that this volume 
will aid in promoting such understanding and as- 
sistance. It is this reviewer's opinion that this book 
will accomplish its purpose if read and used by 
those for whom it is intended. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the three primary 
tasks of the administrator who tries to initiate and 
carry on a desirable guidance program. These are: 
(1) Proper initiation of the guidance program, (2) 
adequate in-service education of faculty and staff, 
(g) securing approval by the public of the program 
of guidance services. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to sug- 
gesting desirable practices in various kinds and sizes 
of schools in each of the six broad aspects of a 
complete guidance program. These include: (1) 
Pre-admission and orientation services, (2) indi- 
vidual study services, (3) counseling for all students, 
(4) the supplying of educational and occupational 
information, (5) the promotion of growth through 
group living, and (6) placement and follow-up 
services. 

The administrator who is about to initiate a 
guidance program should certainly read this book. 
Its helpfulness, however, is not limited to those 
who are just starting a program and its usefulness 
is not restricted to administrators; counselors and 
homeroom teachers particularly will also find it 
useful. 

Harovtp H. THRELKELD 
Director of Secondary Education 
Colorado Springs Public Schools 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chemistry for Our Times (2nd ed.), by Exsert C. 
Weaver and Laurence S. Fostex. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 666 pages, $4.12. 

Democratic Citizenship in Today’s World, by A. 
E_woop ADAMs and Epwarp EVERETT WALKER. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953. 373 
pages, $2.20. 

The High School Teacher and His Job—A Sympo- 
sium, edited by FRANKLIN R. Zeran. New York: 
Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 282 pages, $4.50. 

How to Become a Better Reader, by Paut Witty. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1953. 304 + 
12 pages, $4.16. 

Instructional Leadership, by GorpON N. MACKENZIE 
and StepHen M. Corey in Association With Oth- 
ers. (Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 209 
pages, $3.25. 

Life Adjustment Education in Action—A Sympo- 
sium, edited by Frankuin R. Zeran. New York: 
Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 541 pages, $6.50. 

Mathematics for Everyday Living, by Apete LEon- 
HARDY and Vivian B. Ery. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1954. 470 pages, $2.96. 
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in Independent Schools and Supplementary Stud- 
ies (Bu'l. No. 61). New York: Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, 1953. 86 pages, $2. 

Our Changing Social Order (4th ed.), by Rutu 
Woop Gavian, A. A. Gray, and Ernest R. Groves. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1953. 6:6 pages, 
$3.60. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


American Trade Schools Directory—1953, compiled 
by Urricn H. E. Croner. Queens Village, N.Y.: 
Croner Publications, 1953. 105 pages, $3.75. 

The Assault on the UN, by ALEXANDER UHL, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Institute, 1953. 36 
pages, 25 cents. 

“B'nai B'rith Vocational! Brief Series” (Washington, 
D.C.: B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1953. 8 pages, 20 cents each): 
Careers in Hospital Administration, 
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Career as Food Technologist, by Lorraine Sprit- 
ZER. 

Career as Industrial Designer, prepared in co- 
operation with Society of Industrial Designers. 

Careers in Social Group Work in Jewish Agencies. 

Careers in Law, by Robert SHOsTECK. 

Careers Through Apprenticeships. 

Censorship and Controversy—Report of the Com- 
mittee on Censorship of Teaching Materials for 
Classroom and Library. Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1953. 56 pages, 75 cents. 

College Credit by Examination—An Evaluation of 
the University of Buffalo Program, by Epwarp S. 
Jones and Guioria K. Ortner. Buffalo, N.Y.: Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, 1954. 201 pages, 50 cents. 

Developmental Reading—Proceedings of 35th An- 
nual Education Conference sponsored by Reading 
Clinic, School of Education, Univ, of Delaware. 
Newark, Del.: Order from University Bookstore, 
Univ. of Delaware, 1953. 68 pages, $1.50. 

Directory of Professional Opportunities, by ROBERT 
Suosteck. Washington, D.C.: B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1954. 81 pages, 75 cents. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets (New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. 28 pages, 25 cents each): 
Stepmothers Can Be Nice! (Pamphlet No. 198), 

by HELEN STEERS BURGESS, 1953. 

The Stranger at Our Gate—America’s Immigration 
Policy, by Husert H. HUMPHREY, JR. 1954. 
Self-Perception in the University—A Study of Suc- 
cessful and Unsuccessful Graduate Students, by 
Epcar Z. FRIEDENBERG and JuULIus A. Rorn (Sup- 
plementary Education Monograph No. 80). Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 102 pages, 

$1.75. 

Shaping a People’s Destiny—The Story of Eritrea 
and the United Nations (UN Department of 
Public Information). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 32 pages, 25 cents. 

Suggested School Health Policies—A Charter for 
School Health (2nd ed.), rev. by National Com- 
mittee on School Health Policies of the National 
Conference for Cooperation in Health Education. 
New York, N.Y.: Health Education Council (10 
Downing St.). 46 pages, 35 cents. 

Trends in Literature on Teaching the Language 
Arts, by Epna Furness. Laramie, Wyo.: Order 
from the Author, College of Educ., University of 
Wyoming. 34 pages, 50 cents. 

What Do We See in ’53 for Guidance and Health, 
sponsored by Dept. of Educ., University Extension 
Div., and Office of Summer Session of Univ. of 
Wisc., and Others, Madison, Wisc.: Kramer Bus 
ness Service, 1953. 67 pages, $1. 

You Can Talk Better, by C. VAN Riper (Junior Life 
Adj. Booklet). Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1953. 40 pages, 40 cents. 
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The many thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1954 edition is the 9th printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of schools because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a sys- 
tematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a systematic 
plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have been 
criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But schools using this 
book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—23 skills useful 
throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving teaching 
aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom time, saves the need 
of formulating practice materials and tests, and all resulting mimeographing 


costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may be used by a different class 
each period. 


4. Carrying-over to other subjects. Many of the 23 skills are applicable, 
not only in social-studies work, but in classroom and library work of other 
subjects. 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2s 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The March Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLEARING House for March. 


There are far too many people working hard to 
improve general education for anyone to claim that 
it is yet a panacea for the curricular problems which 
currently beset us. However, it does seem to have 
sufficient merit, both present and potential, to de- 
serve our sympathetic and creative efforts.— Carlos 
de Zafra, Jr., p. 393. 


We read about or experiment with practical 
guidance and questions come to our minds... . 
Let's jump at once to these questions and consider 
at least one answer for each.—Reed Fulton, p. 394. 


. Curriculum improvement is not effected solely 
by the publication of a program or teachers’ guide. 
Rather, the effort which goes into the writing of 
such a program is of little value unless the program 
is introduced and interpreted to teachers in a man- 
ner which incites most of them to try it in their 
classrooms.—Jerry E. Reed, p. 398. 


By far the largest area of [student] council au- 
thority is the one in which students and faculty 
work together on school and community projects. 
This obviously is the heart of the whole idea of 
student participation in school management.—Wil- 
liam S. Sterner, p. 403. 


The dichotomy between the world of reality and 
the world of the comics and the pulp magazines is 
the basic cause of a large part of the behavior prob- 
lems in high school and hence also of delinquency.— 
Charles A. Tonsor, p. 405. 


. If you should ask the next ten people you 
meet whether they know how to use the telephone, 
they would probably consider the question a ridicu- 
lous one. . . . Certainly, they know how to use it! 
Everyone knows how to use the telephone! But do 
they? . . . Fort Scott Senior High School and Junior 
College is giving its students an opportunity to learn 
more about the telephone and how to use it effec- 
tively.—Ophelia K. Henderson, p. 409. 


Dollar bills are always fascinating. Nearly every- 
one is eager to earn them and more eager to spend 
them. . . . Let’s take a dollar bill and go over it 
together.—Frank Meyer, p. 412. 


The alarm went off in the darkness of 4:00 A.M. 
and the annual Senior Skip Day began. Six cars and 
thirty-two people were to leave from the schoolhouse 
an hour later. . . . I gulped my coffee, hoped that 
my wife would go back to sleep, and was on the 
way.—Gerald L. Poor, p. 414. 


If the teacher makes his own system of rating 
books and gives points ranging from one to ten for 
books read, he will find that most students will re- 
spond and will seek books which give them a higher 
rating.—Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D., p. 420. 


Too often the English teacher acts as though the 
dictionary were the gospel and he the annointed 
one sent to spread the “true meannig” of the word.— 
George Reinfeld, p. 429. 


Articles featured in the March Clearing House: 


General Education: 
Questions in Our Minds About Guidance 


Introducing Curriculum Improvement in Denver . 


Why the Council Can't Run the School . 
Atomic Age—or Comic Age? .. 


Telephone Techniques: The Course ai Fort Scott . . 


Dollar Bill: Its Day in Class ..... 


It's One Way to Earn a Living: Senior Trip . 


No Required List in Reading 
Lockport’s B-I-E Day 
Semantics and the English Teacher ... 
The Ladies or the Ethics 
Stormy Weather: Close School? .... . 


Where It Stands Today . 


.Carlos de Zafra, Jr. 

Reed Fulton 

erry E. Reed 

.William S. Sterner 
.Charles A. Tonsor 
Ophelia K. Henderson 
Frank Meyer 

Gerald L. Poor 

Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D. 


Kenneth A. Fuller and H. Stephens Plummer 


George Reinfeld 
Jairus J. Deisenroth 
G. I. Sholy 





Wisconsin Social Hygiene Briefs 
reviews KIRKENDALL a second time: 


First review was in the April 2, 1951 issue. 
This review was in the January 18, 1952 issue: 


“May we again call your attention to Lester A. Kirkendall’s excellent book, Sex Educa- 
tion as Human Relations. We don’t want to seem too enthusiastic but we sincerely believe 
that Dr. Kirkendall has written one of the most helpful and constructive books on this 
subject ever to cross our desks. 


“This is an excellent aid for administrators and teachers interested in organizing or supple- 
menting their program on family relations. Special suggestions for home economics, physi- 
cal education, biology, and social-studies instructors are included, as well as generally 
helpful tips for other faculty members. The philosophy and objectives of sex education 
and the roles the church, the school, and the rest of the community can play in this phase 
of our children’s development are thoroughly discussed. 


“A very complete bibliography of pamphlets, books, films, state programs, etc., is in- 
cluded for the teacher. We suggest this book for teacher training where a program of sex 
education is being integrated.” —Wisconsin Social Hygiene Briefs 


SEX EDUCATION 


AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family a, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior Spe- 
cialist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C... . Head of 
Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . . . Chairman of 
National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Ouite ia im the Schools of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 

















Foreword by Robert J]. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
List price $4.50 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “*{eynss 
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=> Audwo-Uisual Ylews —~< 


IRWIN ECKHAUSER, Editor 


BACKGROUNDS OF FREEDOM: The Triumph 
of Parliament, 35 mm, 44 frames, $3.50, issued by 
Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63rd. Drive, Rego 
Park, N.Y. This is the first of a continuing series on 
the history and meaning of American freedom. It 
is a chronological study of the rise of the British 
Parliament as the first great representative institu- 
tion of modern democratic times. It shows the 
struggle against the kings in the 17th Century and 
the part played by the Magna Carta in fomenting 
this strife. It discusses limited suffrage and prepares 
the student for the Reform Acts of 1832. (Jr.H., 
HS, Adult) 


SCIENCE: Man’s Use of Power, 35 mm, 50 frames, 
color, $6.50, issued by Popular Science Publishing 
-— —- 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Eckhauser is a member of 
the faculty of Washington Junior High School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. He invites readers to send reports of 


50 to 75 words on their experiences in classroom use 
of a particular film or recording. 


Co., Audio-Visual Div., New York 10, N.Y. By simple 
progression from fundamental process of muscle 
power, through more involved concepts of wind 
power, steam, water power, and electricity, pupils 
are led to an examination of atomic structure and its 
relation to the broad fields of energy and matter. 
(Jr-H., HS) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: Colonial Times, 1 
reel, sound, color ($100) or B & W ($50), issued by 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. We 
see that the beginnings of literature in this country 
took the form of practical, useful documents, reflect- 
ing the wonders of the new world to which the 
settlers had come, and the hard pioneer life and deep 
religious faith of these people. Although the colonia! 
period was not rich in literature as we know it today, 
it has been and still is an important source of liter- 
ary inspiration to later American writers. (Jr.H., HS, 
Coll.) 

Revolutionary Times, 1 reel, sound, color ($100) 
or B & W ($50), issued by Coronet Films, Chicago 1, 
Ill. From this period emerged some of the most im- 








general field of Education. 


administrators. 





THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 31st Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi-monthly by 
the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative views in the 


The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and cultural books 
for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to librarians, teachers, and school 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $3.50 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


These maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of a neutral tint and 
strong texture. 


They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for 
permanent use as a finished Wall Map. 


Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with each map. 


The Continents The United States and Sections Special Subjects 
The World (Mercator’s State boundaries and England. 

Projection). physical features. = at 

British Isles. 

Europe (boundaries of United States (State boundaries only). F d England. 

1921). Eastern United States. — ay 
Europe (boundaries of New England Greece and Aegean Sea. 

1914). ; is Italy. 
Asia Middle Atlantic States. 
Africa. South Atlantic States. Rosters World. 
North America. Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. Palestine. 
South America. Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. Roman Empire. 
Australia. Pacific Coast and Plateau States. Balkan Region. 


United States 


Price, 1 to 4 maps, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 or more maps, 35 cents each, postage extra. 
11 or more maps, 35 cents each, postage extra. 


CROSS-RULED GRAPH PAPER—WALL SIZE 


Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with blocks 
one-fifth inch square, and heavy ruling every two inches. 


Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 to 10 sheets, 35 cents each, postage extra. 
11 sheets or over, 30 cents each, postage extra. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 








| 
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passioned pleas for the natural rights of mankind 
ever produced by a people. The feeling, depth, and 
beauty of many of these political documents raise 
them to the level of true literature. This film brings 
to life the writings of Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Paine, and Thomas Jefferson. (Jr.H., 
HS, Coll.) 


ENGLISH ROYALTY: Coronation Day, 20 min- 
utes, color, rental $5 per day, released by British 
Information Services, New York 20, N.Y. From the 
procession to Westminster Abbey through the ritual 
inside the Abbey and the return procession, all the 
highlights of this splendid “event of the year” are 
beautifully photographed in full color. In an addi- 
tion to enlightened commentary there are excerpts 
of the actual music which was played during the 
ceremony. (Jr.H. HS, Adult) 


NUTRITION: Foundation Foods, 10 minutes, 
color ($90), issued by Avis Films, Burbank, Cal. The 
seven basic foods, grouped according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Basic Food Chart, are the 
“Foundation Foods” used wisely by Mrs. Brown 
in planning meals for her family. Daughter Sally 
takes a keen interest in helping Mrs. Brown plan 
the meals, and Mr. Brown and Tom, the son, do 
their part in following good eating practices. The 


The CLEARING House 


emphasis is on the seven basic foods, with some ref- 
erence to the matters of eating slowly, chewing 
thoroughly, and eating all of the foods served to 
one. (Jr.H.) 


CURRENT AFFAIRS: America’s Stake in Asia, 
$5 mm, 57 frame filmstrip, $2.50, issued by Office 
of Educational Activities, New York Times, New 
York 36, N.Y. This Times filmstrip looks out of 
America’s other “front door” at the changing face 
of Asia, and surveys the stake in world peace, Ameri- 
can security, freedom, trade, and amity that Ameri- 
cans have in the Pacific. It looks back to Marco 
Polo’s travels and the traditional U.S. friendship 
for the Orient, surveys the changes that recent 
years have brought and examines the current criti- 
cal stage of U.S. relations with Asia in a divided 
world. (Jr.H., HS, Adult) 


VOCATIONAL: Tale of Two Seams, 45 frames, 
free of charge from Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York 36, N.Y. Your local Singer Sewing Center will 
obtain it for you, too. Employs cartoon figures over 
photographs. Discusses correct posture, needle, 
thread, and fabric combination, cleaning machine 
technique, tension control, and pressure control, 
and depicts the method of sewing on practice sheets. 
(Jr-H., HS) 











Then why not buy an economical 


DISPLAY RACK? 


® 18 display sections 
® folds easily for quick storage 


Display your SRA booklets properly 
and effectively on this sturdy steel rack 
in your counseling office, library, or 
homeroom. 


PRICE: SRA Booklet Display Rack only 
$2.95 each (code #5-86) 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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... The NEW high-school American history unsurpassed in 
interest and teachability by any other 
textbook in the field. 


HENRY W. BRAGDON 
and SAMUEL P. McCUTCHEN 


Here is American history at its best . . . a crisply written story that fascinates 
as it instructs . . . a textbook that really gets ideas across and makes students 
eager to learn. What's more, History of a Free People is specifically de- 
signed by experienced teachers to meet today’s classroom problems. Its 
expert chronological organization makes it possible to finish within the 
school year . .. and it is stocked with sure-fire teaching aids. You'll want to 
see the interpretive study of the Constitution included as part of the text 
and the 16-page color section providing a brief visual history of the United 
States. Write to 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 + Cuicaco 16+ DaLias 21 + ATLANTA 3 + SAN FRANCISCO 5 








DECISION-MAKING AND AMERICAN VALUES 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Published for the 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Suggestions for constructively solving some of the most troublesome problems faced by school administrators 
are found in this booklet. Fourteen critical administrative situations are described. Although these are 
hypothetical, they are typical of challenges faced by administrators today. Solutions for these situations are 
offered in terms of basic values of our American heritage. The school administrator will find particularly 
helpful the skillful way in which administrative decisions are related to the central ideas and principles of 
our free society. 96 pages $2.00 


YOU AND YOUR STUDENT TEACHER 


By Ernest J. MILNER 
Ihe author gives excellent pointers on making the experience of having a student teacher in the classroom 
a rewarding one for the cooperating teacher, the student teacher, the children, and the teaching profession. 
How the classroom teacher can learn about his student teacher, prepare the class for his coming, give the 
student security and stimulation, and in the process crystallize his own teaching philosophy are aspects of 
the situation that the author treats with directness, clarity, and wit. 


Teachers College Studies in Education Paper, 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 
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THIS 

SEMESTER 
MEASURE MAJOR 
COMMUNICATION 
AND LANGUAGE 
SKILLS WITH 


Brown-Carisen 
Listening Comprehension Test 


Center-Durost 
Literature Acquaintance Test 


Durost-Center 
Word Mastery Test 


Greene-Stapp 
Language Abilities Test 


Kelley-Greene 
Reading Comprehension Test 


EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


LANGUAGE ARTS TESTS 


@ Test content is based on extensive study of contemporary textbooks, courses 
of study, and professional literature. 


@ Tests are completely objective, and most can be administered in a single 


class period. 


@ Separate answer sheets permit economical re-use of booklets, and may be 


scored by hand or machine. 


These materials measure the objectives of language arts education with 
the best of testing techniques. They help you evaluate student achievement 
easily, effectively, economically, and accurately. 


Plan to use them this semester, for these five tests give every school a 
basic language arts testing program at a price all can afford. 


REQUEST INFORMATION MATERIAL AND SPECIMEN SETS FROM 


WORLD 


Yonkers-on-Hudsor 
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